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Preparatory Class 
(3 terms' work, age 5-6) 

the pneu school 

For members of the PNEU only 

The Programmes are for use with pupils of the School only 
and must not be lent. 

(Address: The Principal, The Parents' National Educational Union 
School, Murray House, Vandon Street, London, S.W.1.) 

Motto: ' I am, I can, I ought, I will.' 

(He shall) 'pray for the children to prosper in good life 
and good literature.' — (Dean Colet). 

BOOK SUPPLIES 

All books, stationery and handicraft materials may be ordered 
by post from The Academy Bookshop, 7, Holland Street, Kensing- 
ton, London, W.8., using their duplicate order forms (one white 
and one green) and enclosing remittance. 

Metal badges (copyright) should be ordered with remittance 
from PNEU Office (badges 3/6 each, including postage, or 37/6 
per dozen). 

Woven badges and colours are copyright. Apply for Price List 
to Harrods, Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. Send remittance 
including postage with order. 

Supplies of books and materials cannot be guaranteed and prices 
are subject to change without notice: therefore it is most important 
that orders should be sent as early as possible. 


PRINCIPLES 

All the work in the PNEU School is based on the principles and 
method of Charlotte Mason. These are set out in her book Home 
Education (PNEU, 11/6). 
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Time-table of quiet growing-time and 

Children of five still n ®® d J^ possible. Daily lessons should 
as much out-of-door life as Pos ^ reg arded only 

be regular but informal and ^.assorted arrangement of 
as a flexible guide to a w time s. 
activities, free play and ^ iet ^g tj ^ s | eS sons should never 
Reading. Writing in the early stages 10 

last longer than 15 m ‘ nu Jf t j me should be no longer 
minutes will be enough. Story time s. 

than 20 minutes. 


Writing and Mathematics are never taken consecutively. 

Monday— Morning: Religious Knowledge, Reading (break). 
Painting, Mathematics. 

Afternoon: Geography, Writing, Craft. 


Tuesday — 


Morning: Religious Knowledge, Mathematics (break) 
Tales, Craft. 


laies, uran. 

Afternoon: Reading, Nature Study, Writing. 


Wednesday — Morning: Reading, Poetry (break) 
Nature Study. 

Afternoon: Craft, History, Writing. 


Mathematics, 


Thursday — Morning: Religious Knowledge, Mathematics (break) 
Singing Games, Reading. 

Afternoon: Writing, Tales, Outdoor Geography. 


Friday- 


Morning: Religious Knowledge, Reading (break), 
Craft, Mathematics. 

Afternoon: Writing, Music, Games. 


Record of Work Book 

^ngth^ancf co^nt ^°eaclf perio^and^avadaWe^folTinsp! 

edu - io " 


Report 


in and ^etumeT to Th^FYi ndpa^fo^ m m 6 Sh ° U,d be fMI< 
gestions after ten weeks' work t u a " d SU 

covered and progress madp in tk* f hou d show the groui 
a specimen time-table for a normal™ and should conta 
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gramme is used for a whole year a second report will be 
required. The reports may be submitted at any time during 
the year, provided that each one represents ten weeks' 
(i.e. a term's) work. 

A term's notice is requested if a pupil is not going into IB 
— the form for six-year-olds. 


SYLLABUS 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 

The Little Children's Bible (the Bible text) (C.U.P., 4/6). 
Life of Jesus in Pictures (31 pictures by H. Copping) 
(Lutterworth, 6/-). 

A Christmas Manger (press-out figures and shapes) by 
J. Harwood (Puffin, 3/6). 

For reference: Revised Standard Version of the Holy Bible (Fontana, 
9/6). The How and Why Wonder Book of the Old Testament 
(Transworld, 3/6). 


READING 

The Happy Venture Series (Oliver & Boyd). Introductory 
Book (2/9). Introductory Workbook (2/-). Playbook: Hide 
and Seek ( 2/9 ). Library Books 1-5 (4/- per set). Book 1 
(3/6). Workbook 1 (2/-). Playbook: Story Time (3/6). 
Library Books 6-10 (5/- per set). Book 2 (3/9). Workbook 
2 (2/-). Playbook: Saturday Play (3/9). Library Books 11-15 
(6/- per set). 

Use of the Scheme 

The Happy Venture reading scheme combines whole word 
recognition with phonic work so that each approach re- 
inforces and supplements the other. 

Suggested Method 

1. Reading Readiness: spend 3 to 4 weeks on activities 

designed to enrich the child's stock of words and ideas an 
stimulate an interest in learning to read: useful activities are: 
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(a) keeping the nature diary 

(b) listening to and repeating rhy ^ 

(c) listening to stories and Workbooks 

<-) making sure o. the co ours used in the eary^ ^ 

(e) making and talking a 0 pointing out differences 

(f) visual discrimination practice p 9 
nr similarities in pictures. 

(9) practising Ml to ngM eye a<*°" .* Tin.^ 

in a series of pictures, e.g. »■ y u 
books, etc. 

Z ' ntr word C sTre tooted «£d learned - 

of them, dog, run, mud, cat, get, etc., are phonic and can be 

used in work with phonic groups later. 

(a) begin with Introductory Workbook, discussing and 
colouring the first picture and introducing the characters 
by name. 

(b) take 3 or 4 lessons to cover pages 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of 
the Workbook — read the directions aloud with the 
child. 

(c) begin the Introductory Book, using the Workbook now 
to consolidate learning (see note on Stages in Intro- 
ductory Book). 

(d) repetition is necessary for acquiring reading skill: it 
occurs in the Reader, each word being repeated about 
12 times, and the Workbook supplements this by a 
variety of activities which are forms of repetition. 

(e) A word list appears at the end of the Reader and the 
Playbook (Hide & Seek): these words can be printed 
with felt pens on pieces of card— one word a card — 
and revision work done with 'flash cards', i.e a card 
is held up for a few moments and the child is asked 
what the word is: these cards can also be used for a 
nU»\/L#?^a Snap when Book 1 is being read-cards are 
Pi n y a e j as . m the ord 'nary game but instead of calling 
caned. hen 3 W ° rd ‘ S duplicated the word itself is 


Stages in the Introductory Book 


1. Pages 1-5: teach . revise and consolidate (12 new 
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2. Pages 6-11: teach, revise, join and re-read with 1-5 

3. Pages 12-19: teach, revise, join with 6-11 

4. Pages 20-27: teach, revise, join with 12-19 

3. Book I: phonic work can begin but look-and-say will 

continue: useful activities in preparation for phonics are. 

(a) games to train sensitivity to sounds, e.g. 'I spy with 
my little eye something beginning with' — use the 
initial sound of the word. 

(b) building or completing rhymes, e.g. 

This is Pat. 

(He has a cat. 

It is fat). 

(c) nursery rhymes — noting the rhyming words and asking 
the child to complete the rhyming couplet. 


Phonic families of words 

When about half of Book 1 has been covered the idea of 
phonic families can be introduced. These can be found at 
the end of Book 1 (pages 35-39). Introduce only one phonic 
group at a time to prevent confusion. Begin with the 'a' 
sound in cat: the child finds other words that sound like 
cat. If there is some difficulty 'at' can be printed on a card 
and other cards made with consonants so that the child 
tries these in turn to give an initial sound to 'at' and make 
a word. Rhyming games may be used when all the five 
soundson Page 35 have been practised. 


Working through the scheme 

1. Book 1 may be taken in stages like the Introductory 
Book: the Workbook will be used for appropriate activities. 

2. A child who still needs to consolidate what has been 
learned after finishing Book 1 should read Library Books 
6-10 which contain no new words. 

3. Playbook 1 (Story Time) follows Book 1 — or the Library 
Books. 

4. Book 2, with Workbook 2 and Playbook 2 (Saturday 
Play) follows the Book 1 stage. It is treated in the same 
way as the earlier books. 
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General Approach to Teaching ^ noted; __ 

The following points shou e k at t heir own speed: 

(a) Children must be allowed to ^ whjch they aster 

they vary greatly in the s best jn a relaxed 

reading skills and make P v been begun by the 
atmosphere: if Bo p ok 2 r|ass it can be read in Form IB. 
end of the year m Prep .O'" ^ ^ fashfon bu( 

(b) Many children do not P 9 periods— sometimes 

in a senes of progress is being made 

J, U U Tfa^tch periods are vital for any real assimila- 
tion and genuine learning. 

(o> Games and activities are useful but they 

if a child is impatient with them their useiuiness is 
over It should be kept in mind that children learn to 
mad' best by reading, i.e. by dealing with continuous 
material. There is prestige value in a real book, to- 
gether with the realisation that progress is being made 
when a new book is begun. 


POETRY (Choose from the following books) 

Blackwell's Junior Poetry Books, chosen by E. Owen, Books 
1 and 2 (6/- each). 


Puffin Book of Nursery Rhymes, collected by Peter and 
Iona Opie (4/6). 


The Merry-Go-Round, by James Reeves (Puffin, 5/-). 

Fee Fi Fo Fum, by Raymond Briggs (Picture Puffin, 3/6). 

srnndoa ortf dnuc di gnbiioW 


. , it hryitnl * r 

WRITING 


ysm f >loo8 . f 
>hoW eriJ :>loo8 

oriw b!ii' ) A .£ 
•if istfs baniBQl 


Everyday Writing, by Ruth 
Teacher's Book (6/6). 


.• t i i 

Fagg (U.L.P.), Book 1 (3/-), 


The Teacher’s Book should be referred to for 

(a) writing materials — page 12 

(b) posture — page 15 


>looB 

(yclR 
• yew 
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(c) dealing with left-handed children — pages 21 and 22 

(d) pattern making — page 23 

(e) teaching notes for Book 1 — pages 40 to 41 

Pa N t l° f t ! 16 b ,° 0k which give advice on more advanced 
work wil be of value when a child leaves Prep. Class and 
uses the later books of the series. 


TALES (Choose from the following books) 

Look, Do and Listen, by Ruth Ainsworth (Heinemann, 21/-): 
this anthology includes stories, verse, finger play, games 
and craftwork. 

Ponder and William, by Barbara Softly (Young Puffin, 3/6). 
Ponder and William on Holiday (Young Puffin, 4/-). 

Dear Teddy Robinson, by Joan G. Robinson (Young Puffin, 
3/6). 

Ten Minute Tales, by Rhoda Power (Zebra Paperback, 5/-). 
The Close Cats, by June Severn (Zebra Paperback, 5/-) 

Here Comes Thursday, by Michael Bond (Young Puffin, 3/6). 
A Bear Called Paddington (and series) by Michael Bond 
(Young Puffin, 3/6). 


HISTORY (Two books will probably be needed for a year's work) 

1. Days before History (The Pilgrim Way, Book 1) by E. G. 
Hume (Blackie, 9/-). 

2. preceded by The How and Why Wonder Book of Dino- 
saurs (Transworld, 3/6). 

or 2. followed by Children Through the Ages (The Pilgrim 

Way, Book 2) by E. G. Hume (Blackie, 11/6). 

* 

v 1 . i ' 

■ • ■ 


iEOGRAPHY 

Looking at Other Children (Looking at Geography, Book 1) 
by J. & D. Gadsby (Black, 7/-). 

This will be supplemented by outdoor work studying the 
natural features of the district and practical work using a 
sand-tray or something similar to model mountains, islands, 
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NATURE STUDY /Rlack 7/-)- 

Looking at Nature, Book 1 ^even'VonTcreatures, Seven 

|frd e s n b" Xon^ackwell, 10/6 a set of four). 
Mainly for children in the Tropics: 

More Animals from Everywhere, by Clifford Webb arne. 

12 /-). 

or The How and Why 

SlHes 3 1ive S n e Se n a '%Z£Xt ^ •">*“ 0 " » 

well. 10/6 a set of four). 


Suggestions for nature work out-of-doors: see Let's Go 
Out, by M. Gladding (PNEU, 2/-). 

1. Find and name wild flowers; watch animals and birds. 

2. Make flower, bird and insect lists (large sheets of paper 
on the schoolroom walls). 

3. Keep a nature diary, using a Nature Note Book (2/-) for 
brush-work paintings (not pressed flowers) and notes 
dictated by the children. The nature diary may be sent in 
with either the first or second Report. 


MATHEMATICS 


The Way to Number, Books 1 to 5, by M. H. Austin (Holmes 
McDougall, 4/- each). 

Let's Explore Mathematics, Book 1, by L. G. Marsh (Black, 
8/3). 


In one year most children will be able to complete Books 
1 to 4 of the Way to Number and pages 3 to 55 in Let's 
Explore Mathematics, Book 1. 


Suggested Method 

'/riqto'goi 'D .6 rni>!oc.J) aoibliriO lerifO j; 

1. Begin with Let's Explore Mathematics:— 


(pages 3-19 are taken orally before any attemDt is madp to 

r a Black 6oard— a'chHcf cTn trace 
rufmbers fcta!l£,)T $ ° ,ha sha >- ° f the 
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(a) pages 3, 4, and 5 involve questions and answers 

(b) page 6 involves drawing 
(pages 8 and 9 may be omitted) 

(c) pages 10 to 19 need help from blocks — see the bottom 
of the pages and introduce the idea of an ascendinq 
number ladder. 

2. Begin the Way to Number, Book 1, when page 19 in 
Let s Explore has been completed: very simple written 
work begins now: — 

(a) the book used for written work should have unlined 
pages so that drawings can be made in it as required. 

(b) drawings that are to be cut out when completed are 
done on a separate piece of paper. 

3. Once the child is using the Way to Number series one 
lesson each week should be based on one page in Let's 
Explore Mathematics, with suitable activities suggested by 
the page concerned, e.g. page 23 could be a starting point 
for other 'How many?' questions about the schoolroom or 
the house. 

Most of the pages give definite instructions about the 
activity connected with the work. 

4. A child who is ready to begin the Way to Number, Book 5, 
or who wants to do the work beyond page 55 in Let's 
Explore Mathematics should of course do so. Here, as in 
reading, the rate of progress varies from child to child. 


/lathematical apparatus 


here should be as much variety in this as possible: 

a) A number ladder can be drawn or marked out on the 
ground so that the child can jump or step forwards or 
backwards while counting. 

b) Counters may be seeds, dried peas buttons shells, 
used matchsticks or any other countable objects. 

cl Cuisenaire rods could be useful in places in Let s 
Explore but should not be bought specially for the 
Dumose as any kind of block will do just as well. 
Building blocks left over from the baby stage could ^be 

KKT ro b „ e do b n ea S S W re 6.lTN n i-2 e 4 : box of 100 in four 
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MUSIC (Choose suitable books from the following) 

(Oxford!° 8/ - )^ U The^ Puffin long'' Boot .dkd\y Leslie 
Woodgate (6/-). 

r r tho Piano by John Thompson, 
Pia " 0: (Chappell. 5/-)- The 

First Grade Book (7/6). P 

Ten Nursery Rhymes for Four Ude^and 
Belchamber (Chappell, 3/ ), 

Rhymes for Four Little Hands (3/b). 


ART & CRAFT 


Freedom to experiment and improvise is more important at 
this stage than neatly executed, finished productions. Self- 
confidence and ingenuity are to be encouraged. 

Art work should be large and bold using crayons, pastels, 
charcoal, or powder paint on big sheets of sugar paper; 
small brushes should not be used with the powder paint 
at this stage. If possible, allow the children to paint standing 
in front of a small easel or improvised support for a drawing 
board and encourage them to walk away and look at their 
work from a distance. Allow plenty of opportunity for 
purely imaginative work and for illustrations of stories heard 
in class. Painting books chosen for occasional occupations 
should have large pictures and little detail. 


For reference: An Experiment in Education, by S. Marshall (C.U.P., 
15/-). The Teaching of Art, by L. de C. Bucher (Blackie, 36/6). 


Craft work should be simple — something that can be made 
quickly or learning a skill like sewing or knitting. 

For genera! ideas; Things to Make; Toys and Games to Make 
( a ybird Books, 2/6 each) Not all the suggestions are of 
equal value but some are very useful. 


exTeSemhin^' Septima (Young Puffin, 5/-). This is an 
to olav vpr<;p <5 °. ntainm 9 ,deas f° r things to make, games 

natSral' history.' The te7S' 0 u° Ut P6tS ^ 
British season^ anH seas u ona activities are based on the 

be of interest to the child MngVbroad* 636 3eC,i ° nS C ° U ' d 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Swimming, dancingr'climbina in k S , omethin 9 to Do. 
exploring the environment can ail be 0 ?v5u* ar ° Und ^ 
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Preparatory Class 

(3 terms' work, age 5-6) 

THE PNEU SCHOOL 

For members of the PNEU only 

The Programmes are for use with pupils of the School only and 

must not be lent. 

Address: The Principal, The Parents’ National Educational Union 
School, Murray House, Vandon Street, London, S.W.1. 


Motto: " I am, f can, I ought, I will.'' 


(He shall) "pray for the children to prosper in good life 
and good literature" — Dean Colet 

BOOK SUPPLIES 

All books, stationery and handicraft materials may be ordered by 
post from The Academy Bookshop, 7 Holland Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. Because of the continual rise in prices a shilling in 
the pound (5p) should be added to the cost of the books. An 
eighth of the original cost should be added for packing and postage. 

Metal badges (copyright) should be ordered from the PNEU 
Office {3/6 each, including postage, or 37/6 per dozen). 

Woven badges and colours are copyright. Apply for Price List 
to Harrods, Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 


PRINCIPLES 

All the work in the PNEU School is based on the principles and 
method of Charlotte Mason. These are set out in her book Home 
Education (PNEU, 11/6). 


Time-table 


METHOD 


Children of five still need plenty of quiet growing-time and 
as much out-of-door life as possible. Daily lessons should 
be regular but informal and the time-table regarded only 
as . a . fl ex 'ble guide to a well-assorted arrangement of 
activities, free play and quiet story times. 

Reading, Writing and Mathematics lessons should never 
last longer than 15 minutes and in the early stages 10 
minutes will be enough. Story time should be no longer 
than 20 minutes. 

The following time-table offers a suitable variety of organised 
occupations for each day: it should be noted that Reading, 
Writing and Mathematics are never taken consecutively. 
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Monday — 
Tuesday — 
Wednesday- 
Thursday — 
Friday — 


Morning: Religious Knowledge, Reading (break), 

^t 9 on"X S Writing. Craft. 

Tig: Religious Knowledge, Mathemat.es (break), 

Iftemoon" Reading, Mature Study, Writing. 

-Morning: Reading, Poetry (break), Mathematrcs, 

Afternoon? Craft, History, Writing. 

Morning: Religious Knowledge. Mathematics (break), 
Sinainq G3rn6S,R6ddin9* 

Aftlrnoon: Writing, Tales, Outdoor Geography. 

Morning: Religious Knowledge. Reading (break). 

Craft, Mathematics. 
a trnmnniv \A/ritinn Music. Games. 


Record of Work Book 

A daily Record of Work Book must be kept showing the 
length and content of each period, and available for inspec- 
tion by any officer of the local education authority. The 
children's work should be dated. 


Report 

The Report Form sent with the programme should be filled 
in and returned to the Principal for comments and sug- 
gestions after ten weeks' work. It should show the ground 
covered and progress made in the term and should contain 
a specimen time-table for a normal day's work. If the pro- 
gramme is used for a whole year a second report will be 
required. The reports may be submitted at any time during 
the year, provided that each one represents ten weeks' 
(i.e. a term's) work. 

A term's notice is requested if a pupil is not going into IB 
—the form for six-year-olds. 




RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 

i^PicCes 8 ^ nirt Blb 't te f, t) (Oxford, 10/-). Life of Jesus 
Picture Stories of th^ni^-?' Coppin 9) (Lutterworth, 6/-). 
& a Co, Wrecks 9t0 14 C ° Ppi " 9 

(Transworld, 3/6). H ° W ^ Why Wonder Book of the Old Testament 
Modern translations of the Bihip- t r> 

the Bible (Fontana, 9/6). The ipmc.i Re D , ? ed Standard Version of 
Todd, 30/-). New English Bible (Oxford B A ble ( Darton - Longman & 
(Page 2) b,e (0xford ' or Cambridge Press, 35/-). 


READING 


/L 2 ^j-p> C*vv C f /X 


The Happy Venture Series (Oliver & Boyd). 

Introductory Book (3/-). Introductory Workbook (2/6) 
Playbook: Hide and Seek (3/-). Library Books 1-5 (5/- set). 

Book 1 (4/-). Workbook 1 (2/6). Playbook: Story Time 
(4/-). Library Books 6-10 (5/- set). Book 2 (4/-). Work- 
book 2 (2/6). Playbook: Saturday Play (4/-). Library Books 
11-15 (6/- set). 

Use of the Scheme 

The Happy Venture reading scheme combines whole word 
recognition with phonic work so that each approach re- 
inforces and supplements the other. 


Suggested Method 

1. Reading Readiness: spend 3 to 4 weeks on activities designed 

to enrich the child's stock of words and ideas and stimulate 

an interest in learning to read: useful activities are: 

(a) keeping the nature diary 

(b) listening to and repeating rhymes 

(c) listening to stories and talking about them 

(d) making sure of the colours used in the early Workbooks 

(e) making and talking about scrap books and news books 

(f) visual discrimination practice — pointing out differences 
or similarities in pictures 

(g) practising left to right eye action by following a story 
in a series of pictures, e.g. in good comics, Tintin books, 
etc. 


2 . 


Introductory Book: phonic work should not begin yet: words 
are looked at and learned as wholes although many of them, 
dog, run, mud, cat, get, etc., are phonic and can be used in 
work with phonic groups later. 

(a) begin with Introductory Workbook, discussing and 
colouring the first picture and introducing the characters 
by name. 

(b) take 3 or 4 lessons to cover pages 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of 
the Workbook— read the directions aloud with the 

child. 


(c) 


begin the Introductory Book, using the Workbook no 
to consolidate learning (see note on Stages in n 
ductory Book). 
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(d) repetition 'gSdlr 

occurs in the .^Workbook supplements this by a 
! 2 J t 7c S activities JK <°- of repetition 

(.) A rruvr^ wo- W££ 

Playbook (Hide & ?“*'■ card-one word a card— 
W'th ,el ? P® ns ° k P d o ne with 'flash cards', i.e. a card 
is n held up for 3 few moments and the child is asked 
what the word is: these cards can also be used for a 
form of 'Snap' when Book 1 is being read-cards are 
played as in the ordinary game but instead of calling 
'Snap!' when a word is duplicated the word itself is 

called. 

Stages in the Introductory Book 

1. Pages 1-5: teach, revise and consolidate (12 new 

words) 

2. Pages 6-11: teach, revise, join and re-read with 1-5 

3. Pages 12-19: teach, revise, join with 6-1 1 

4. Pages 20-27: teach, revise, join with 12-19 

3. Book 1: phonic work can begin but look-and-say will continue: 
useful activities in preparation for phonics are: 

(a) games to train sensitivity to sounds, e.g. 'I spy with 
my little eye something beginning with' — use the 
initial sound of the word. 

(b) building or completing rhymes, e.g. 

This is Pat. 

(He has a cat. 

It is fat). 

(C) ?r, e :^ ymes ^ n0tin 9 the rh y mi "9 words and asking 
the child to complete the rhyming couplet. 

Phonic families of words 

X e n^t 0 m U ilies al ca 0 n f be^ntrlducld^Thesrr^ b^f ° f 
gmu e p nt a° , a B ti^e\o P preventconf lntr0d ^ eG|yb ° r|f °^ r :^ 

sound in cat: the child find* J usi0n - Begin with the a 
cat. If there is some difficult S?®! W u rds that sound like 
and other cards made wither?* C3n be printed on a card 
tries these in turn to a^ ,n“ n ?? nants 80 that the child 
a word. Rhyming games mavT S ° U ,? d t0 ' at ' and make 
sounds on Page 35 have been practised Whe " a " th ® f ‘ Ve 
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Working through the scheme 

1. Book 1 may be taken in stages like the Introductory 
Book: the Workbook will be used for appropriate activities. 

2. A child who still needs to consolidate what has been 
learned after finishing Book 1 should read Library Books 
6-10 which contain no new words. 

3. Playbook 1 (Story Time) follows Book 1 — or the Library 
Books. 

4. Book 2, with Workbook 2 and Playbook 2 (Saturday 
Play) follows the Book 1 stage. It is treated in the same 
way as the earlier books. 

General Approach to Teaching Beading 

The following points should be noted: — 

(a) Children must be allowed to work at their own speed: 
they vary greatly in the rate at which they master 
reading skills and make progress best in a relaxed 
atmosphere: if Book 2 has not been begun by the 
end of the year in Prep. Class it can be read in Form IB. 

(b) Many children do not progress in a steady fashion but 
in a series of sudden leaps, with periods — sometimes 
quite long — when it seems no progress is being made 
at all: in fact such periods are vital for any real assimila- 
tion and genuine learning. 

(c) Games and activities are useful but they are only aids. 
If a child is impatient with them their usefulness is 
over. It should be kept in mind that children learn to 
read best by reading, i.e. by dealing with continuous 
material. There is prestige value in a 'real' book, to- 
gether with the realisation that progress is being made 
when a new book is begun. 


POETRY (Choose from the following books) 

Blackwell's Junior Poetry Books, chosen by E. Owen, Books 
1 and 2 (6/- each). 

The Young Puffin Book of Verse edited by Barbara Ireson 
(5/-). Puffin Book of Nursery Rhymes collected by Peter ana 

Iona Opie (4/6). 

The Merry-Go-Round by James Reeves (Puffin, 5/-). 

Fee Fi Fo Fum by Raymond Briggs (Picture Puffin, 3/b). 
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WRITING D h P , na /U.L.P.) Book 1 ( 3 / 6 ), 

Everyday Writing by Ruth Fagg 

Teacher's Book (10/-)- at teaching children a 

The Everyday Writing sche ™ the (etter shapes are made 

clear, simple handwriting wh th hmjc move ments with 

from patterns based on natural V 
no unnecessary strokes or loops. 

Writing materials 

wax'crayons! coloured^endls^chaiks^pa^ef^and feltper^ 
may all be used. 

At first Daoer should be plain so that patterns and letters 
may be made in the size suited to the child s developing 
skill. When the shapes of the letters have been mastered, 
single guide lines should be used. Care must be taken to 
see that the child understands the positions of stemmed and 
tailed letters (h, f, g, p, etc.) on the line. 


Posture 

The writing position should be well-balanced and relaxed. 
It can be said that good writing begins with the feet. Placing 
the feet straight — if possible flat on the floor — influences the 
whole posture. 

(1) The child should sit up well. A tendency to lean too far 
forward must be corrected at once; if it persists the child's 
sight should be tested. 

(2) The pencil or crayon must be held lightly. If there is a 
tendency to grip it and press hard with the index (first) 
finger there should be some practice using only the thumb 
and second finger. Then when the index finger is made use 
of again it is seen to be necessary only for balance. 

(3) InH t P h o n ?nH mU ? n0t r6St J n the valley ' between the thumb 

ex mger ' !t should be in a more upright position. 

(4) The forearms should be supported by the writina table- 

^of^vrenl^^ 9Way the ^dy^a^th^'rs 

(5) riS J ™ve“er:Th e *e 0 t f 0P to, W f h h 01 ^ hand and arm 

arm is kept rigid. 6 t0pS of the fm 9 ers while the 

(6) down * he it is 

position that alters moves up and not the child's 
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Left-handed children 


A child who is decidedly left-handed should not be expected 
to change over to using the right hand. The notes about 

Swathed P ° StUre 8PPly bUt S ° me extra points »h?uW 


(1) The arm is moving towards the body instead of awav from 
it with a consequent tendency to cramp and tiredness To 
combat this effect see that the page or sheet of paper is 
slightly to the left of centre on the table so that there is 
plenty of room for the arm to move towards the body. 

(2) The writing hand sometimes covers the work already done 
and causes smudging. To avoid this the pencil or crayon 
should be held 1-1 inches from the point and not allowed to 
fall back into the 'valley' between the thumb and first finger. 

(3) There is a tendency to more tension in writing than with 
right-handed children. This leads to too strong a grip on 
the writing instrument; for dealing with this see Posture (2) 
and make use of plenty of pattern work. 


Pattern making 

See the stencilled leaflet (W) of suggestions for the use of 
the Preparatory Programme. 


TALES (Choose from the following books) 

Look, Do and Listen by Ruth Ainsworth (Heinemann, 21/-): 
this anthology includes stories, verse, finger play, games 
and craftwork. 

Nursery Tales by Diana Ross (Faber, 5/-). 

My First Big Story Book edited by Richard Bamberger 
(Young Puffin, 5/-). 

Ponder and William by Barbara Softly (Young Puffin, 3/6). 
Dear Teddy Robinson by Joan G. Robinson (Young Puffin, 
3/6). 

The Adventures of Sam Pig by Alison Uttley (Faber, 6/-). 
Here Comes Thursday by Michael Bond (Young Puffin, 4/-). 
A Bear Called Paddington by Michael Bond (Young Puffin, 
3/6). 

HISTORY (Two books will probably be needed for a year's work) 

1. Days before History (The Pilgrim Way, Book 1) by E. G. 
Hume (Blackie, 9/9). 

2. preceded by The How and Why Wonder Book of Dino- 
saurs (Transworld, 3/6). 
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or 


2. , cowed by Children through the Ages (The Piigrim Way. 
Book 2) by E. G. Hume (Blackie, 12/4). 


GEOGRAPHY 

Looking at Other Children (Looking at Geograp y, oo 

by J. & D. Gadsby (Black, 8/6). 

This will be supplemented by ou,d . oor r ^rk" usi^g 
natural features of the district and practical work usmg 
a sand-tray or something similar to model mountains, 
islands, valleys, rivers, etc. 

NATURE STUDY 

Looking at Nature, Book 1 by Elsie Proctor (Black, 8/6). 
Seven Animals, Seven Trees, Seven Pond Creatures, Seven 
Birds by Edna Johnson (Blackwell, 10/6 a set of four). 

or (Mainly for children in the Tropics) More Animals from 

Everywhere by Clifford Webb (Warne, 18/-). 

The How and Why Wonder Book of Wild Animals (Trans- 
world, 3/6). 

Seven Wild Animals, Seven Insects, Seven Reptiles, Seven 
Sea Creatures by Edna Johnson (Blackwell, 10/6 a set of 
four). 

Suggestions for nature work out-of-doors: see Let's Go Out 
by M. Gladding (PNEU, 2/-). 

1. Find and name wild flowers; watch animals and birds. 

2. Make flower, bird and insect lists (large sheets of paper 
on the schoolroom walls). 

3. Keep a nature diary, using a Nature Note Book (2/-) for 
brush-work paintings (not pressed flowers) and notes 
dictated by the children. The nature diary may be sent in 
with either the first or second Report. 

MATHEMATICS 

The Way to Number, Books 1 to 5 by M H Austin rn ft i m oc 
McDougall, 5/6 each). y Austm < Holmes 

LCs Explore Mathematics, Book 1 by L. G. Marsh (Black, 

i n to n 4 Xf^Way^iJumhi 1 ' be „ able t0 com P lete Books 
Explore Mathematics, Book 1. ' pa9es 3 ,0 35 in Let's 
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Suggested Method 


1 . 


Begin with Let's Explore Mathematics:— 


to write tigures 


. , x . UM d oiacKDoard — a child ran 

trace the large figures with a finger so that the shapes of 
the numbers become familiar). pes ot 


(a) pages 3, 4, and 5 involve questions and answers 

(b) page 6 involves drawing 
(pages 8 and 9 may be omitted) 

(c) pages 10 to 19 need help from blocks— see the 
bottom of the pages — and introduce the idea of an 
ascending number ladder. 


2. Begin the Way to Number, Book 1, when page 19 in 
Let s Explore has been completed: very simple written 
work begins now: — 

(a) the book used for written work should have unlined 
pages so that drawings can be made in it as 
required. 

(b) drawings that are to be cut out when completed are 
done on a separate piece of paper. 


3. Once the child is using the Way to Number series one 
lesson each week should be based on one page in Let's 
Explore Mathematics, with suitable activities suggested 
by the page concerned, e.g. page 23 could be a starting 
point for other 'How many ?' questions about the school- 
room or the house. 

Most of the pages give definite instructions about the 
activity connected with the work. 

4. A child who is ready to begin the Way to Number, Book 5, 
or who wants to do the work beyond page 35 in Let s 
Explore Mathematics should of course do so. Here, as in 
reading, the rate of progress varies from child to child. 


Mathematical apparatus 

There should be as much variety in this as possible: — 

(a) A number ladder can be drawn or marked out on the 
ground so that the child can jump or step forwards or 
backwards while counting. 

(b) Counters may be seeds, dried peas, buttons, shells, 
used matchsticks or any other countable objects. 
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, 0 ) Cuisenaire rods 

sss » rww- b £ i- « ^ 

Building blocks left over from the baby stage could be 
made use of. if they are uubes of the same sue and 
if there are enough of them for the activities. 

If some commercially produced apparatus '* “« 

pages 3 and 4 of the stencilled leaflet (W) of suggestions 
for the use of the Programme. 


MUSIC (Choose suitable books from the following) 


Singing 


Piano 


The Oxford Nursery Song Book edited by Dr. P. Buck 
(Oxford, 8/-)- The Puffin Song Book edited by Leslie Wood- 

gate (6/-). 

Modern Course for the Piano by John Thompson: Teaching 
Little Fingers to Play (Chappell, 5/-); The First Grade Book 
(7/6) . 

Ten Nursery Rhymes for Four Little Hands by E. Belchamber 
(Chappell, 3/-); Ten More Nursery Rhymes for Four Little 
Hands (3/6). 


ART & CRAFT 

Something to Do by Septima (Young Puffin, 5/-). This is 
an excellent book containing ideas for things to make, games 
to play, verses, simple recipes, information about pets and 
natural history. The seasonal activities are based on the 
British seasons and weather but even these sections could 
be of interest to the child living abroad. 

Freedom to experiment and improvise is more important 
at this stage than neatly executed, finished productions. Self- 
confidence and ingenuity are to be encouraged. 

Art work should be large and bold, using crayons, pastels, 
charcoal, chalks or powder paint on big sheets of suaar 
paper; large brushes should be used with the powder paint. 
If possible, allow the children to paint standing in front of 

encourartm7 0 P w:!k ed SUPP ° r ' for 3 drawmg board and 
a distance Allow nl^nt f Way anc * l°°k at their work from 
work and for illustJattonl’of'T^s ?p fo H P - Urel , y ima 9 ina,ive 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

This should be largely free play and out-of-doors who 
possible. Ideas for games are to be found in Someth er 
Do — see Art & Craft section. Swimminq danriJT 

r ° Und and eXPl0 " n9 ,he environment)^" 9 
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Preparatory Class 
(3 terms' work, age 5-6) 

THE PNEIT SCHOOL 

For members of the PNEU only 

The Programmes are for use with pupils of the School only and 
must not be lent. 

Address: The Principal, The Parents' National Educational Union 
School, Murray House, Vandon Street, London, S.W.I., HO AJ, 

Motto: " I am, I can, I ought, I will." 

(He shall) '' pray for the children to prosper in good life 
and good literature" — Dean Colet 

BOOK SUPPLIES 

All books, stationery and materials for art and craft may be 
ordered by post from The Academy Bookshop, 7 Holland Street, 
Kensington, London, W.8. A fifth of the cost of the books should 
be added for packing and postage and to cover the continual rise 
in prices. 

Minimum postal charge is now 25p; it will be necessary to 
charge this on all orders less than £1 .25. 

Metal badges (copyright) should be ordered from the PNEU 
Office (18p each, including postage, or £1.88 per dozen). 

Woven badges and colours are copyright. Apply for price list 
to Harrods, Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 

PRINCIPLES 

All the work in the PNEU School is based on the principles and 
method of Charlotte Mason. A good introduction to these is The 
Story of Charlotte Mason by E. Cholmondeley (PNEU, 45p). 

METHOD 

Time-table 

Children of five still need plenty of quiet growing-time and 
as much out-of-door life as possible. Daily lessons should 
be regular but informal and the time-table regarded only as 
a flexible guide to a well-assorted arrangement of activities, 
free play and quiet story times. 

Reading, Writing and Mathematics lessons should never 
last longer than 15 minutes and, in the early stages, 10 
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Tuesday — 


. Qtorv tim e should be no longer than 
minutes will be enough. Story t'rnes 

20 minutes and may be ^ much* • g sujtab | e var iety of 

The following plan of wo jt should be noted 

ZteadinTwS and Mathematics are never taken 

consecutively. 

Relioious Knowledge. Reading. 

(break) 

Painting. Mathematics. 

Geography. Writing . Craft. 

Religious Knowledge. Mathematics, 
(break) 

Tales. Craft. 

Reading. Nature Study. Writing. 


Monday— morning: 


afternoon: 

morning: 


Wednesday — 


Thursday — 


Friday — 


afternoon: 

morning: Reading. Poetry. 

(break) 

Mathematics. Nature Study, 
afternoon: Craft. History. Writing. 

morning: Religious Knowledge. Mathematics. 

(break) 

Singing Games. Reading, 
afternoon: Writing. Tales. Outdoor Geography. 

morning: Religious Knowledge. Reading. 

(break) 

Craft. Mathematics, 
afternoon: Writing. Music. Games. 


Record of Work Book 

A daily Record of Work Book must be kept, showing the 
length and content of each period. It should be available 
for inspection by any officer of the local education authority. 
The children's work should be dated. 

Report 

The Report Form (N) sent with the programme should be 
filled in and returned to the Principal for comments and 
suggestions after the first ten weeks of work. It should 
show the ground covered and progress made during the 
~ d ® h ° u,d contain a specimen time-table for a normal 
rpnnrf W °M i u e * ore the end of the Preparatory year a second 
any dme du^r"^- The re P°"s ™y be "submitted at 
ten weeks' (i.e a term'!) work.^ ,hM ea ° h °" e representS 

»e t form^6-7eaMlds.' red '* 8 PUpil is not 9 ° in 9 into IB— 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


1 n - ^PP'ng; (Lutterworth, JOp). Picture Stories of the 
Old Testament series by H. Copping & H. Coller: Books 9 
to 14 (Lutterworth, 23p each). 


Select suitable Bible stories. In the Old Testament choose 
those the Child Jesus would have heard from His Mother 
Recommended for reference: The How and Why Wonder 
Book of the Old Testament (Transworld, 20p). In the New 
Testament use for illustration Life of Jesus in Pictures or 
some similar book where Christ is portrayed with dignity 
and strength. 


Method 

1. Before telling the story look at the appropriate picture or 
pictures to give the background of the land and people of 
Palestine with their homes, occupations, animals and 
simple nomadic life. 

2. Tell the story in language the child will understand: then, 
if you wish, read the account from the Bible. 

3. After the reading or telling encourage the child to talk 
about it and, if the subject is suitable, to draw a picture 
of the incident and explain his drawing afterwards. Some- 
times there can be a link with Craft and a simple model 
will be a better illustration than a picture. 

Modem translations of the Bible: The Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible (Fontana, 53p). The Jerusalem Bible (Darton, Longman & 
Todd, £1.50). New English Bible (Oxford & Cambridge Press, £2.20). 

Reading 

The Happy Venture Reading Scheme (Oliver & Boyd) 
Introductory Book (19p). Introductory Workbook (15p). 
Playbook: Hide and Seek (19p). Library Books 1-5 (29p set). 
Book I (25p). Workbook 1 (15p). Playbook: Story Time 
(25p). Library Books 6-10 (30p set). Book 2 (27p). Work- 
book 2 (15p). Playbook: Saturday Play (27p). Library Books 
11-15 (36p set). 

Use of the Scheme 

The Happy Venture reading scheme combines whole word 
recognition with phonic work so that each approach re- 
inforces and supplements the other. 
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Suggested Method weeks on activities designed 

1. Reading Readiness: spend 3 to ^ ds and idea s and stimulate 
to enrich the child s stoc activities are: 

an interest in learning to read, use 

(a) keeping the nature diary 

(b) listening to and repeating rhymes 

(c) listening to stories and talking about t em 

(d) making sure of the colours to be used in the early 
Workbooks 

(e) making and talking about scrap books and news books 

(f) visual discrimination practice — leading the child to 
point out differences or similarities in pictures. 

(g) practising left to right eye action by following a story in 
a series of pictures, e.g. in good comics, Tintin books, 

ptr 


2. Introductory Book: phonic work should not begin yet. words 
are looked at and learned as wholes although many of them, 
dog, run, mud, cat, get, etc., are phonic and can be used in 
work with phonic groups later. 

(a) begin with Introductory Workbook, discussing and 
colouring the first picture and introducing the characters 
by name. 

(b) take 3 or 4 lessons to cover pages, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of 
the Workbook — read the directions aloud with the 
child. 


(c) 


ucym me muuuuoiory dook, using the workbook now 
to consolidate learning (see note on Stages in Intro- 
ductory Book). 

(d) repetition is necessary for acquiring reading skill: it 
occurs in the Reader, each word being repeated about 

v/ariPtw^f a " dthe Workbook supplements this by a 
y o activities which are forms of repetition. 

^ Pla^hnnJ IS m^5 >Pe «f r o at tbe end °* t * 1e Reader and the 
with felt nln 6 & Seek ) : these words can be printed 
Td revLnn ! °V' A eces ° f card -°ne word a card- 

?s held *o fo?Tf 006 With ' flash cards/ ie - a card 
what the word i^th moments and the child is asked 

of S ::; d t ais ° be used ,or a 

played as in the nrri- °° k 1 s ^ em 9 read — cards are 

'Snap!' when a word^n 93 ? 6 but instead of calling 
called. W ° rd 18 du Pl>oated the word itself is 
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Stages in the Introductory Book 

1. Pages 1-5: teach, revise and consolidate (12 new words) 

2. Pages 6-11: teach, revise, join and re-read with 1-5 

3. Pages 12-19: teach, revise, join with 6-11 

4. Pages 20-27: teach, revise, join with 12-19 

3. Book I: phonic work can begin but look-and-say will continue- 
useful activities in preparation for phonics are: 

(a) games to train sensitivity to sounds, e.g. *1 spy with 
my little eye something beginning with’ — use the initial 
sound of the word. 

(b) building or completing rhymes, e.g. 

This is Pat. 

(He has a cat. 

It is fat). 

(c) nursery rhymes — noting the rhyming words and asking 
the child to complete the rhyming couplet. 

Phonic families of words 

When about half of Book I has been covered the idea of 
phonic families can be introduced. These can be found at 
the end of Book 1 (pages 35-39). Introduce only one phonic 
group at a time to prevent confusion. Begin with the ‘a 
sound in cat: the child finds other words that sound like 
cat. If there is some difficulty 'at' can be printed on a card 
and other cards made with consonants so that the child 
tries these in turn to give an initial sound to 'at' and make 
a word. Rhyming games may be used when all the five 
sounds on Page 35 have been practised. 

Working through the scheme 

1. Book 1 may be taken in stages like the Introductory 
Book: the Workbook will be used for appropriate activities. 

2. A child who still needs to consolidate what has been 
learned after finishing Book 1 should read Library Books 
6-10 which contain no new words, 

3. Playbook 1 (Story Time) follows Book 1 — or the Library 
Books. 

4. Book 2, with Workbook 2 and Playbook 2 (Saturday 
Play) follows the Book 1 stage. It is treated in the same 
way as the earlier books. 

General Approach to Teaching Reading 

The following points should be noted: — 

(a) Children must be allowed to work at their own speed. 
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, * ho r otp at which they master 

they “ary great'y ' progre ss best in a relaxed 

reading skills and p , been begun by the end 

atmosphere: if Book 2 has not ^ jn Form ^ 

o, the year ,n ^ „ $teady tashion but 

(b) in a a" se^s Of" su°dden leaps, with periods-sometimes 
aulK long-when it seems no progress is being made 
a, aH: in fact"uch periods are vital for any real ass, m, la- 

tion and genuine learning. 

(cl Games and activities are useful but they are only aids. 
<C) p a child is impatient with them their usefulness is 
over It should be kept in mind that children learn to 
read best by reading, i.e. by dealing with continuous 
material. There is prestige value in a real book, to- 
gether with the realisation that progress is being made 
when a new book is begun. 

POETRY (Choose from the following books) 

Blackwell's Junior Poetry, Book 1 edited by E. Owen (35p). 
The Puffin Book of Nursery Rhymes collected by Peter and 
Iona Opie (25p). 

The Young Puffin Book of Verse edited by Barbara Ireson 
(25p). 

Fee Fi Fo Fum by Raymond Briggs (Picture Puffin, 17|p). 
The Merry-Go-Round by James Reeves (Puffin, 25p). 
Nursery rhymes are found in this list because a wide vocabu- 
lary is essential before a child is ready to read and the 
traditional rhymes are very rich in word content. 

Book 1 of Blackwell s Junior Poetry is specially recom- 
mended for introducing a child to the world of poetry. The 
verses mcluded are varied in character; some might be con- 
sidered difficult for a child of this age but it is inadvisable to 
^? n ? e , h easy ve ^ se , al1 the time. Many children are able to 
the mea h ninn 0U H nd ° a . p “ em while n °t fully understanding 

h gh m ,han ^ u^ r V S !",J aleS and Music - il is b <*ter < p ai" 
high than to give the child material that is too babyish. 


WRITING 

Teachers B^ok?50pl RU ’ h Fa " (ULP > Book 1 < 5 

£l taaphin9 childr< 

4So r movements' 1 
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Writing materials 

There should be a variety of these; 3B and 2B lead pencils 
wax crayons, coloured pencils, chalks, pastels and felt oens 
may all be used. H 

At first paper should be plain so that patterns and letters 
may be made in the size suited to the child's devplooina 
skill. When the shapes of the letters have been mastered 
single guide lines should be used. Care must be taken to 
see that the child understands the positions of stemmed and 
tailed letters (h, f, g, p, etc.) on the line. 

Posture 

The writing position should be well-balanced and relaxed. 
It can be said that good writing begins with the feet. Placing 
the feet straight — if possible flat on the floor, influences the 
whole posture. 

(1) The child should sit up well. A tendency to lean too far 
forward must be corrected at once; if it persists the child's 
sight should be tested. 

(2) The pencil or crayon must be held lightly. If there is a 
tendency to grip it and press hard with the index (first) 
finger there should be some practice using only the thumb 
and second finger. Then when the index finger is made use 
of again it is seen to be necessary only for balance. 

(3) The pencil must not rest in the 'valley' between the thumb 
and the index finger; it should be in a more upright position. 

(4) The forearms should be supported by the writing table; 
elbows are held slightly away from the body so that there is 
ease of movement. 

(5) Writing is a free movement of the whole hand and arm 
not just a movement with the tops of the fingers while the 
arm is kept rigid. 

(6) As the writing or pattern progresses down the paper it is 
the book or sheet of paper that moves up and not the child s 
position that alters. 

Left-handed children 

A child who is decidedly left-handed should not be expected 
to change over to using the right hand. The notes about 
materials and posture all apply but some extra points should 
be watched. 

(1) The arm is moving towards the body instead of away from 
it with a consequent tendency to cramp and tiredness, lo 
combat this effect see that the page or sheet of paper is 
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slightly to the f ' o e r ft th ° e f a C r e m nt t o mo n ve h towa b rds the^ody.^ '* 
plenty of room for the arm to m g|ready done 

(2) The writing hand sometime t his the pencil or crayon 

and causes smudging. To d nQt a || owe d 

IL " — - «™» 

/o\ There is a tendency to more tension in writing than with 

(3) righl handed children This leads to «oo f tong a 9r,p on 
the writing instrument; for dealing with this see Posture (2) 
and make use of plenty of pattern work. 

Pattern-making , . 

This should precede formal work in printing the letters. A 
young child scribbles long before he attempts to make Otters 
and pattern-making uses this tendency and guides it so that 
letters like u, m, w, e, c, i and I emerge from the scribble 
as a continuous line of one repeated letter. 

Patterns should be large to begin with — I-? to 2 inches 
and made with chalk, large crayons or felt pens on large 
sheets of paper. The point of the pattern work is to make 
use of a child's sense of rhythm so that when he progresses 
to linked script it will be easier for this to be rhythmic 
and even. While making a pattern a child might say aloud 
a suitable rhyme or repeated phrase to help him keep to the 
rhythm. 

When he begins to form letters and words these should be 
copied from the book; no effort should be made to link up 
letters. It will be enough of an effort for the child to form 
letters well. 

Pattern-making will continue — but as a parallel activity. The 
child may consider forming letters a 'lesson' and pattern- 
making just a game so long as there is a consistent effort to 
improve the patterns all the time — making them more fluent 
and even and varying the size. It must be stressed that 
perfection of letter formation and absolute regularity in 

Krmhic r°*! ex p ect ® d - The aim is that the child learns 
the f wmnn nial S th f u° rrect way ' Le - does not start in 

rhythm°o?panem^makhg.^ aCkWar ^ S a " d ,hat he eni ° yS ,he 

TALES (Choose from the following books) 

ET25) : D t°his a amhoTogy ( " einemann - 

games and craftwork stories, verse, finger play. 

Nursery Tales by Diana Ross (Faber. 25p) 
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Mj Firs ! £ig Story Book edited by Richard 
(Young Puffin, 25p). 


Bamberger 


Bel the Luant by Helen Clare (Young Puffin 20p) 

Ponder and William by Barbara Softly (Young Puffin. 20p) 
More about Teddy Robinson by Joan G. Robinson (Younq 
Puffin, 20p). v y 


The Adventures of Sam Pig by Alison Uttley (Faber 30p) 
Stories are chosen because they are considered to be of 
real literary merit and will read aloud well. Favourite stories 
may be repeated and the child may 'tell back' a story— or 

part of a story in the case of the long, continuous ones if 

he wishes to do so. If he paints an illustration to the story 
encourage him to tell about this. 


The PNEU Library service is available for members, at home or 
overseas, who wish to use it. An initial deposit of at least 
£1 must be sent for postage. 

The catalogue, of over 3,500 books, has a key which gives 
some indication of the age for which each book is suitable, 
but the Librarian is willing to choose the books if the age 
and tastes of the child are given. 

Overseas members may keep the books a month from the 
date of arrival. Books are sent out regularly each month. 
Home members may keep the books a month but may 
change them as often as they like within the month. Another 
consignment is sent by return. 

Two books (for each child) may be borrowed at a time. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Librarian at 
PNEU headquarters in London. 

HISTORY (Two books will probably be needed for a year's work) 
Days before History (The Pilgrim Way, Book 1) by E. G. 
Hume (Blackie, 59p). 

preceded by The How and Why Wonder Book of Dinosaurs (Trans- 
world, 20p) 

OR 

followed by Children through the Ages (The Pilgrim Way. Book 2) 
by E. G. Hume (Blackie, 75p). 

The book on dinosaurs is recommended for boys. Girls tend 
to prefer the second book of the Pilgrim Way but there is 
no reason why a little girl who finds dinosaurs fascinating 
should not hear more about them. 

When the book on dinosaurs is used parents or teacners 
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might help with ™ od ®' d ™g 'can then be built up by the 
required shape; the bodies paste or some 

child using newspapers and cold afterwards> 
modelling material which will taK p before Hjstory on 
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Tihf bt^br^clt how a model o, a Lake Village 

might be made. suggestions for activities 

ln Ch " d r 'fhe end something to do and think 

are to be found at the ^ 0 nly meant as sug _ 

ges 0 tionTan 9 d e the more inventive child who has other ideas 
should be encouraged to follow them up. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Looking at Other Children (Looking at Geography, Book 1) 
by J. & D. Gadsby (Black, 49p). 

This book is well illustrated and each reading of a story 
should be preceded by a discussion of the pictures to be 
found in it. Let the child ask questions and try to link the 
pictures up with something in his own experience. As in 
History, painting and model making, or dressing up and 
pretending to be one of the people he has heard about, can 
help a child to understand and enjoy the lessons. 

Reading from the book should be supplemented by plenty 
of outdoor observation, studying the district where the 
child lives. The lie of the land, how the people live and 
work and the connection between these can be explained 
to the child as far as he is able to understand. 

It must be remembered that a child of this age is so small 
that physical features of the landscape seem enormous and 
he is so inexperienced that the outside world needs to be 
interpreted for him before he can 'see' it. Left to himself it 
will merely bewilder him and he will concentrate his atten- 
tion on the small things around him. Modelling physical 
features mountains, islands, valleys, rivers, etc., — in a 
sand-tray or in the soil of the garden is useful because while 
w n ?h 0 T th f th J S smal |‘ scale landscape he is learning to 
world the 86 features when he meets them in the outside 

NATURE STUDY 

(for pupils in U.K.) 

Sevei? Animals^SeV^Trees^Seven e p >r °H t r r 49p)- 

/D rees ' Seven Pond Creatures, Seven 
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Birds by Edna Johnson (Blackwell, 53p a set of four) 


More Animals from Everywhere by Clifford Webb (Warn* 
90p). The How and Why Wonder Book of Wild Animals 
(Transworld, 20p). Seven Wild Animals, Seven Insects 
Seven Reptiles, Seven Sea Creatures by Edna Johnson 
(Blackwell, 53p a set of four). For suggestions for nature 
work out-of-doors see Let's Go Out by M. Gladding (PNEU 
lOp). 


1. Find and name wild flowers; watch animals and birds. 

2. Make flower, bird and insect lists — use large sheets of 
paper on the schoolroom walls. 


3. Keep a nature diary, using a Nature Note Book (lip) 
for brushwork paintings (not pressed flowers) and notes 
dictated by the child. The nature diary may be sent in with 
either the first or second report. 


Nature Study need not be limited to flowers, animals, birds 
and insects. It includes rivers and ponds with their fish: the 
sea if it is accessible: grasses, mosses and ferns: rocks of 
all kinds: the rainbow and clouds: the moon and stars; any- 
thing and everything that goes to make up the world of 
nature. 


Where living and growing things are concerned they should, 
whenever possible, be looked at in their natural surround- 
ings and left there. Parents are in a position to encourage 
their children to admire without acquisitiveness, to respect 
living things and to revere their Creator. Picking a few wild 
flowers to take home need not be discouraged— it is almost 
an instinctive action for a child — but breaking and pulling up 
growing things just for the sake of destruction should be 
very firmly discouraged. 

A flower or fern that has been brought home can be used 
as a model for a painting in the nature d.ary^ A chdd cannot 
beqin too early using water colours and brushes for this 
work. Crayons and felt pens are less trouble t0 P r ^ de a ^ 
they are excellent for other purposes (eg. P at J a ™ w ° he 

to help with writing) but they are not ab e practice. 

results possible with brush painting a e 

Early efforts are bound to be very crude but the child 

learning all the time. hp drawn in 

Outlines of leaves, petals, etc., should j onnn as he 
pencil. All drawing is done with the brush and as 
can be taught to manage it a child should have a go 


XZSf I^CrviC//^ 


, o i'an hp keDt for work in Art and Craft so 
coarser brushes can b P with colour he has 

that when he wants to cover large are* 

a suitable instrument. where suitable reference 

The child l^mgabroadm an^area w ^ cou|d be (aught 

books in this sub) birc | s an d animals and try to 

describe vZ he has P observed very carefully when he is 

Hirtatina his notes. 


MATHEMATICS 

Let's Explore Mathematics, Book 1 by L. G. Marsh (Black, 

The Way to Number, Books 1 to 4 by M. H. Austin (Holmes 
McDougall, 33p each). 


Suggested Scheme of Work 


Term 1 (10 weeks) 


Vocabulary 

The child is introduced to a wide range of mathematical' 
words. This does not mean words like addition, subtraction, 
plus, minus, etc., but words like: 

big, bigger, biggest, large, long, wide, fat, deep 

small, smaller, smallest, little, short, narrow, thin, 

shallow 

a lot, more, more than, most 

a few, less, less than, least 

first, next, middle, next-to-last, last 

as many, the same, equal, level, enough, not enough 

heavy, light, the same weight, 

long time, short time, the same time 

above, below, between, among, up, down, high, low 

top, bottom, side, end, edge, corner, etc., etc. 


Words like these, which express mathematical ideas, should 
be made use of deliberately in conversation as well as 
durmg act'V'ty work in Maths, time. Use pages 3 to 6 in 

usina thp°hnm V and . ma * <e U P man y other activities 
also 9 makina ^p a nf he ne '9 hbourh °od for examples and 
schooboom 9 °' 3PParatUS in ac,ivit * i" the 


Number symbols 

across the Mea ofTwo'nes^threene' 1 ' S ne 2? ssary *° get 
number mus, come before the written sVmbol 2 3 and so om 
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Use pages 10 to 19 in Let's Explore Maths 1 u**- 
child trace the shape of the big figure with th P tin m”? the 
while saying what the figure contains P 3 fm9er 

Example: page 10 — 

While moving a finger down the figure one say- 
one ball 
one frog 
one tree 

one engine ONE 


Then step up one (with a finger) on the number ladder. 

Then put one block (or button, seed or shell) on the table 
ONE 


N.B. If a child says instead: 
one ball 
one frog 
one tree 

one engine FOUR things — or just FOUR 

let him continue like this for the rest of the number pages, 
i.e. to page 19 because it means he has already grasped the 
idea of number symbols and wants to get on to the counting 
stage. 

Whichever stage has been reached there should be practice 
in writing the number symbols 1 to 10 — not sums, just 
numbers. These can be written fairly large — about an inch 
high and various writing instruments should be used: crayon, 
coloured pencil, felt pen, soft lead pencil, charcoal, etc. 
Figures should be as neat and well-formed as the child s 
control of the writing instrument allows. It is advisable to 
explain that there can be two forms of four — it can be 
4 or 4. 


Matching and making groups 

Do lots of activities involving making groups all having 
the same number of objects, e.g. use egg contamers lcar^ 
board or plastic) or five or six small ( ars th * d “ 

number of counters in each by one-to-one conespondence 
the method used when dealing out playing cards or laying 
a table — one for each place in turn. me . 

Sometimes use one type of counting 3PP ara . c0 | 0 urs 

times use varying types and, lf p ° s ®^’®' ^ with seeds 

and sizes, e.g. coloured beads and butto 

?f"six S counters have been put in each container empty Jhe 
groups out, one at a time, and arrange > number once a 

vary in shape and layout th ° u .9 h " t how the shapes 
child says firmly that there are SIX no matter no 
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. ~ how the group is moved 

and colours vary andno abstrac t number is gained. 

around and changed the ,dea o^bstra ^ arrangement 

As long as he is hesitant when core but vary the 

activities 1 * 0 ^ 5 ££ - £S* » «>» danger o, 

For^practice in this section use pages 3 to 16 in Way to 

Bv^he" end of the first term a fairly wide mathematical 
vocabulary should have been acquired and number symbols 
have become meaningful rather than mysterious. He should 
know that the size, shape, type or arrangement does not 
affect the number of things in a group-this can be altered 
only when something is added or taken away. 


Term 2 (10 weeks) 

Vocabulary work — revision and extension 

Use pages 22, 23 and 29 in Let's Explore Maths. 1 and make 

up other examples. 

Playing with groups 

See pages 24 to 26 in Let's Explore Maths. 1. Use blocks 
and counters of all kinds; sometimes mix the apparatus and 
sometimes use one type. This work should be recorded in 
the book for written work. Head the page 'groups of 4', 
'groups of 9' and the child draws his groups to record them. 
Page 27 develops this group making to the forming of geo- 
metrical shapes (without using the word, of course). For 
this work apparatus of regular shape is needed. Blocks 
could be used for building up, used matches of even length 
for laying on the table or board to make shapes. Circular 
shapes could be grouped together or diamond shapes used 
for patterns. 

For further practice with groups use Way to Number 2, 
pages 8 to 18. 


Counting beyond 10 

Ma°tL a N th Beain m h er ladder u on P a 3es 30/31 of Let's Explore 

rung needed or moves uVa colm^V^h ^ P ° intS t0 th # ® 
doors make a number lack o k there '® room OL,t ' of - 
child can step or jumo l he ? round so that the 

this work is being recorded^ ''e counting. When some of 

• short way of writing count on' and bTg infuse i?* + * 
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for no thing — nothing — emptiness. Show ^he child n.fT 
of other examples; a box with no chocolates — 0 chotSlt Y 
a pocket with nothing in it — 0 things; an emp,fh 0 “ se - 
0 people To practise this use pages 18-27 i„ w a ® to 
Number 1. ay 10 


Addition of groups 

Use pages 34 and 35 in Let's Explore Maths. 1 and make 
up further examples of addition of groups. The answers to 
the questions should be recorded in the child's book for 
written work and the sign + used. 

The parts of 10 

The 'story' of 8 on page 36 of Let's Explore Maths. 1 leads 
to the parts of 10 on page 37. Play with the 'story' of 8 and 
then the 'stories' of 5, 6 and 7 as suggested. The parts of 
10 on page 37 are important because our number system is 
based on 10. Use many activities to illustrate the parts of 
10 until the arrangements of the numbers forming it are 
thoroughly known. 

Revision 

The Way to Number 1, page 28 to the end. 

The Way to Number 2, pages 20 to 27. 


By the end of the second term the child should be counting 
fluently, adding small groups of numbers together and using 
the + sign with understanding. There should be no mention 
of place value yet; 10 is 10 with no complication of carrying 
to the tens' column. Numbers used in written sums must be 
small. 


Term 3 (10 weeks) 

More vocabulary 

Use pages 32 and 40 in Let's Explore Maths. 1 and make up 
lots of other examples. 


Counting 

More practice with the number ladder on P a 3 e ® 
with a number track. Large numbers can be man g 
this way. 
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Problems . h ... t j, ev want you to tell 

Iwen" practice" 1 using various symbols to show a missing 
number is to be found. 

Methods of recording work 
In the book for written work 

horizontal way of setting out, explaining that 2 + 2 . - 4 can 
just as well be 2 


When the plus sign is used in vertical recording it is ad- 
visable to write it on the left because the Alpha sod Beta 
Mathematics books used higher up the School put it in this 

position. . 

There might be some practice in changing sums recorded in 
one way to the same sum but recorded differently. 


Multiplication 

Turn to the counting on by 'giant strides' on page 41 of 
Let's Explore Maths. 1. Work through examples A and B 
on this page and then make the pattern of numbers as 
suggested. Introduce the sign x by explaining that it is 
quicker to write at the 6th step 6 x 2 = 12 just as it is 
quicker to say six times two is twelve than to say two and 
two and two and two, etc., etc. In this way write out the 
2 times table but do not push the child to try to learn it by 
heart — some children will be eager but others would find 
it a worry. The child still has his apparatus to use to find 
the answer to a sum like 4 x 2 = ? He can discover 
the answer by making four groups of two and adding them. 
Or if he is fairly sure but not positive that 4 x 2 = 8 he has 
his apparatus to check the answer 

^®.P' en * y “ f *"™> °I' er th 's stage. Introduce some multi- 
, by 3 J nd 4 but keep all numbers very small. Do 
practice from Way to Number 4, pages 14 15 21 22 23 

point out^X' 116 ' 6 r addi,i °" the same page 

point out he difference between the sign + and the sign x . 

More work with groups 

whh P g a r p ^f M 1 ^ 

same kind of drawings. P 5 ' 6 d S0 on usin 9 the 
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Subtraction 

Use the number ladder on paqes 46/47 i *< 

Maths. 1 first for addition revl^JcoZino on**?'?* 
for beginning subtraction— counting back Introdur- Jh hen 
as being a quicker way of writing 'counting back' 6 
is the same as 6 count back 2 comes to 4 and takes 
qme to write down. Mention too that people who do not 
understand English understand 6-2=4. That these 

grown-up signs used all over the world is an idea that 
interests many children. tnat 

No subtraction that involves a sum like 21 

- 7 


is introduced yet; this is done in Form IB. 

Practice work can be from Way to Number 2, page 28 to the 
end; this will revise addition too. 

Halves and quarters 

Use pages 30 and 37 in Way to Number 3 and page 18 in 
Way to Number 4. 

General practice 

Way to Number 3, pages 4 to 29 and 31 to 36 (much of 
this can be oral work but apparatus will still be used where 
needed). Way to Number 4, pages 25, 28, 32 and 34. 


At the end of the Preparatory year, addition, multiplication 
and subtraction have been introduced using very small num- 
bers and various ways of recording the work done. The signs 
+ x - should be understood and also the sign = but the 
idea of place value, i.e. that a 2 might mean a 2 or a 
depending on its place has not been mentioned thoagh he 
child will, in fact, know this fairly well just from seeing 

numbers written down. . a ..._ r flnc i 

Apparatus has been freely used throughout y 
will continue to be used in the next class. For , 
year-olds. 

Mathematical apparatus 

There should be as much variety in this as P°* s ‘ b '®' the 
(a) A number track can be drawn or marked 

ground so that the child jumps or P a | ar g e 
back while counting. It might also be drawn 
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(b) 

(c) 


sheet of paper on a table and a toy soldier or animal 
moved in either direction. 

Counters may be seeds, dried peas, buttons, beads, 
sheTs used matchsticks or any other countable objects. 

Cuisenaire rods can be useful in places in Let's Explore 
Maths. 1 but should not be bought specially for the 
purpose as any kind of block will do just as well. Early 
work in Mathematics should not be based on the rods 
unless the person doing the teaching has a thorough 
knowledge of the system and experience in using the 

rods. 


(d) Jars and boxes of various shapes and sizes are useful 
for getting across the idea of large and small, wide and 
narrow, tall and short, etc. 


(e) Cubes such as building blocks left over from the baby 
stage or big, square wooden beads are very useful. 

If some commercially-produced apparatus is needed infor- 
mation may be obtained from Galt's, P.0. Box No. 2, 
Cheadle, Cheshire. 


N.B. 1 . For recording work done it is much better to make little 
booklets of a few pages than to use a thick exercise book 
which becomes tattered and dirty. These booklets should 
be home-made, sewn or stapled together with the outside 
cover made of gay wall-paper or gift wrapping paper. 

2. If a child is obviously ready for Term 2's work before the 
first term is over he should not be held back. If this whole 
scheme of work is finished well before the end of the 
Preparatory year and the child is quite ready to go on 
apply to the School for the next stage of work, i.e. the 
one set for Form IB. 


MUSIC (Choose suitable books from the following) 

Singing 

The °xford Nursery Song Book edited by Dr. P. Buck 

° t Xf< ? r /in 4 \ 5p ' The Puffm Song Book ed 'ted by Leslie Wood- 
gate (40p). 


Piano 


Modern Course for the Piano by John Thompson ( Chappell V 
Teach," 9 Little Fmgers to Play (30p): The First Grade Book 

(SL N p U p r elr21 R p h rT?nMr. F °T, Li,, ' e Hands ^ Belohamber 
Hands (21p). ’ ° re urser y Rhymes for Four Little 
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Try to provide plenty of music to listen to ^ 

that this must be 'children's music'. As with nnJ 0 feel 

are often fascinated by the sound itself without'^uhl' 6 " 
too much about meaning. inoux troubling 

A variety of songs should be provided- a rhiin ok ,.i L 
rich in the songs he knows ashe is in stories Paml-^ f 
feel they need help from records might apply to FM h ? 
Records Ltd., E.M.I. House, 20 Manchester SauaV^ 

W.I.. for their leaflet giving details of records f o ; children 
(nursery rhymes, singing games, traditional songs etc ) 


ART & CRAFT 

Something to Do by Septima (Young Puffin, 25p). This is 
an excellent book containing ideas for things to make 
games to play, verses, simple recipes, information about 
pets and natural history. The seasonal activities are based 
on the British seasons and weather but even these sections 
could be of interest to the child living abroad. 

Freedom to experiment and improvise is more important at 
this stage than neatly executed, finished productions. Self- 
confidence and ingenuity are to be encouraged. 

Art work should be large and bold, using crayons, pastels, 
charcoal, chalks or powder paint on big sheets of sugar 
paper if this is available; large brushes should be used with 
the powder paint. If possible, allow the children to paint 
standing in front of a small easel or improvised support for 
a drawing board and encourage them to walk away and look 
at their work from a distance. Allow plenty of opportunity for 
purely imaginative work and for illustrations of stories heard 
in class. 

Craft work should be simple and usually finished in one 
lesson. Few children at this stage are able to remain 
interested in a piece of work that has to be left aside for a 
few days or perhaps a week until the next lesson. 


iggestions; 

1. Work with torn, coloured paper: — the child makes 
pictures with paper instead of paint; pieces of paper c 
be large or small and might be torn from pictures 
magazines, adverts in newspaper colour supp ®^ ' 

etc. This does not mean that these pictures are 

whole or that parts of them — flowers, birds, ships, _ 
are chosen because of what they represent e 0 f 

zines are used just for the sake of provi mg P 
coloured paper for the child to use. Gum . 0 | 

gummed coloured paper may be bought 
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stationers but it is expensive and the colours are often 
harsh and glaring. Magazine pictures and adverts can be 
very subtle in colouring and often make use of a wide 
variety of shades. When a child is used to working with 
torn, coloured paper he can begin to cut some pieces if 
he finds this more useful for his purpose. For this pro- 
vide round-ended scissors that reatiy can cut blunt so- 
called 'baby scissors' are a waste of money. A child 
should not begin this kind of work by cutting as this leads 
to too much fiddling about trying to cut out the right 
shape and not enough concentration on the pictuie as a 
whole. 

2. Collage work: — this makes use of cloth, seeds, twigs, 
wool, etc., as well as paper and paint to build up a picture 
or pattern. 

3. Modelling with ciay— or, if this is not available, a mixture 
of 2 parts of plain flour to 1 part of salt plus a table-spoon 
of powdered alum {from the chemist) and enough water 
to make it firm for modelling. This mixture will harden and 
can be painted. 

4. Modelling with plasticine which does not harden and can 
be used repeatedly: one colour plasticine is preferable. 
If several colours are used the effect is very streaky when 
they are mixed together as they are bound to be when 
the child wants to destroy what he has made and begin 
again. Some disadvantages to plasticine are that it cannot 
be painted and some children strongly dislike the smell 
and feel of it. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

This should be largely free play and out-of-doors whenever 
possible. Ideas for games are to be found in Something to 
Do — see Art & Craft section. Swimming, dancing, climbing 
(i.e. scrambling round and exploring the neighbourhood) are 
all valuable ways of making use of a child's energy. 


ptcrncva 

L22 

Preparatory Class 1972/73 

(3 terms' work, age 5-6) 

THE PNEU SCHOOL 

For members of the PNEU only 

The Programmes are for use with pupils of the School only and 
must not be lent. 

Address: The Principal, The Parents' National Educational Union 
School, Murray House, Vandon Street, London, SW1H OAJ. 

Motto: "I am, I can, I ought, I will." 

(He shall) “pray for the children to prosper in good life 
and good literature" — Dean Colet 

BOOK SUPPLIES 

All books, stationery and materials for art and craft may be 
ordered by post from The Academy Bookshop, 7 Holland Street, 
Kensington, London, W.8. A fifth of the cost of the books should 
be added for packing and postage and to cover the continual rise 
in prices. 

Minimum postal charge is now 25p; it will be necessary to 
charge this on all orders less than £1 .25. 

Metal badges (copyright) should be ordered from the PNEU 
Office (18p each, including postage, or £1.88 per dozen). 

Woven badges and colours are copyright. Apply for price list 
to Harrods, Ltd., Brompton Road, London, SW1X 7QX. 

PRINCIPLES 

All the work in the PNEU School is based on the principles and 
method of Charlotte Mason. A good introduction to these is The 
Story of Charlotte Mason by E, Cholmondeley (PNEU, 45p). 

METHOD 

Time-table 

Children of five still need plenty of quiet growing-time and 
as much out-of-door life as possible. Daily lessons should 
be regular but informal and the time-table regarded only as 
a flexible guide to a well-assorted arrangement of activities, 
free play and quiet story times. 

Reading, Writing and Mathematics lessons should never 
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last longer than 15 minutes and, ^ b g 3 po longer than 
minutes will be enough. Story time should be no .ong 

20 minutes and may be much shorter. variety of 

The following plan of work offers l |d be no ted that 

organised occupations for eac y- neV er taken con- 

Reading, Writing and Mathem allotted to Art & Craft 

secutively. Extra time ha ® ? hj | d h e | ps to prepare the 

because it is suggested that the ch P v 

materials for a lesson andlearns.o clear ^thern ^ ^ 

wards. At least 10 minutes will pe depending 

the actual lesson time will be 15 to w mmuic ' K 
on the interest the child shows. 


Monday — morning: 


Tuesday — 


Religious Knowledge (15 minutes) 
Reading (15 minutes) 

Break for play, rest, milk, etc. (1 hour) 

Art & Craft (30 minutes) 

Mathematics (15 minutes) 


afternoon: Geography (15 minutes) 

Writing and Writing Patterns (15 
minutes) 

Singing Games (15 minutes) 

morning: Religious Knowledge (15 minutes) 

Mathematics (15 minutes) 


Wednesday — 
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Break for play, etc. (1 hour) 

Art & Craft (30 minutes) 
Reading (15 minutes) 

afternoon: Tales (20 minutes) 

Writing (10 minutes) 

Nature Walk 

morning: Reading (15 minutes) 
Poetry (15 minutes) 

■ • • • 

Break for play, etc. (1 hour) 


ov^C / /a? 


Mathematics (15 minutes) 
History (15 minutes) 

Music (15 minutes) 


afternoon: Writing and Writing Patterns (15 

Thursday mornin9: m i„u,es> 

Mathematics (15 minutes) 


Break for play, etc. (1 hour) 


Singing Games (15 minutes) 
Reading (15 minutes) 

Tales (15 minutes) 


afternoon: Writing and Writing Patterns (15 

minutes) 

Outdoor Geography (20-30 minutes as 
required) 

Friday— morning: Religious Knowledge (15 minutes) 

Reading (15 minutes) 


Break for play, etc. (1 hour) 


Art & Craft (30 minutes) 

Mathematics (15 minutes) 
afternoon: Music (15 minutes) 

Writing and Writing Patterns (15 
minutes) 

Games (15 minutes) 

Record of Work Book 

A daily Record of Work Book must be kept, showing the 
length and content of each period. It should be available 
for inspection by any officer of the local education authority. 
The children's work should be dated. 


Report 

The Report Form (N) sent with the programme should be 
filled in and returned to the Principal for comments and 
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suggestions after the first ten weeks of work. 
The Report should indicate: 


(a) 

(b) 


the exact stage reached in the basic subjects and the 

^ar^rr/Secs a„d «. *.*•. 

(c) rspedmlTdme-Mbir for a normal day’s work. 

Before the end of the Preparatory year b second i 
hp reouired The reports may be submitted at any time 
during the year, provided that each one represents a term 

work (about ten weeks). . lo 

A term's notice is required if a pupil is not going into 

the form for 6-year-olds. 

SYLLABUS 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 

The Bible: any edition. Life of Jesus in Pictures (31 pictures 
by H. Copping) (Lutterworth, 30p). Picture Stories of the 
Old Testament series by H. Copping and H. Colter: Books 
9 to 14 (Lutterworth, lOp each). 

Select suitable Bible stories. In the Old Testament choose 
those the Child Jesus would have heard from His Mother. 
Recommended for reference: The How and Why Wonder 
Book of the Old Testament (Transworld, 20p). In the New 
Testament use for illustration Life of Jesus in Pictures or 
some similar book where Christ is portrayed with dignity and 
strength. 


Method 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 


Before telling the story look at the appropriate picture or 
pictures to give the background of the land and people of 
Palestine with their homes, occupations, animals and 
simple nomadic life. 


Tell the story in language the child will understand; then, 
if you wish, read the account from the Bible. 

After the reading or telling encourage the child to talk 
about it and, if the subject is suitable, to draw a picture 
o the incident and explain his drawing afterwards. Some- 

3 link With Craft and a sim P ,e model 
will be a better illustration than a picture 

! Revised Standard Versior 
(Darton Lonqman A Tr.HH r7cA\' Je I! JSa em Blb,e — School Edition 
Cambridge P?ess, £2.20)^' £1 ' 5Q) ‘ New En9 ' ish Bible (Oxford 8 


Cft*. 
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Reading 

The Happy Venture Reading Scheme (Oliver & Bovdl 
Introductory Stage: y ' 

Fluff and Nip (19p) 

Fluff and Nip Workbook (15p) 

Hide and Seek (19p) 

Library Books 1-5 (29p the set) 

Stage One: 

Play Time (25p) 

Play Time Workbook (15p) 

Story Time (25p) 

Library Books 6-10 (30p the set) 

Stage Two: 

Our Friends (27p) 

Our Friends Workbook (15p) 

Saturday Play (27p) 

Library Books 11-15 (36p the set) 

Use of the Scheme 

The Happy Venture reading scheme combines whole word 
recognition with phonic work so that each approach re- 
inforces and supplements the other. 

Reading Readiness: spend 3 to 4 weeks on activities designed 
to enrich the child's stock of words and ideas and stimulate 
an interest in learning to read: useful activities are: 

(a) keeping the nature diary 

(b) listening to and repeating rhymes 

(c) listening to stories and talking about them 

(d) making sure of the colours to be used in the early 
Workbooks 

(e) making and talking about scrap books and news books 

(f) visual discrimination practice — leading the child to 
point out differences or similarities in pictures 

(g) practising left to right eye action by following a story in 
a series of pictures, e.g. in good comics, Tintin books, 
etc. 


It is necessary for a child to know the words he meets in 
a book if he is to be able to read it. Meeting too many 
unknown words destroys his confidence in his ability to 
master the reading process. (Of course it does no harm 
to have the odd word here and there that he has to puzzle 
out for himself or be told.) At the end of each Reader and 
Playbook there is a list of all the new words it introduces 
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, thP naqe where each occurs for the 

with an indication ot tne p a usefu , when you are prepar- 

first time. These lists a . y h0 is go ing to meet. 

so that ,He chi,d gets 

the best out of them. flrnu j r j n q reading skill. It occurs 

Repetition is essential 9 d j s repeated about 

m .r Re :fr s m and fh "boot supplemen, this by a 

IX' oSlies JS5. are all forms of repet, t, on. 

Suggested method for using the scheme 

1 Begin with the Fluff and Nip Workbook, discussing and 
colouring the first picture and introducing the characters 
by name. Then take several lessons to cover pages 3 7 

reading the directions aloud to the child. 

2. Begin reading Fluff and Nip, pages 5-9; because of the 
previous use of the Workbook the child should know the 
first six words in the word list at the end of the book. 
The next six words, a, dog, I, see, run and to can be 
introduced as they occur — he will probably know some 
of them already — and then they are fixed in the mind 
by following the reading of pages 5-9 with pages 8-10 
in the Fluff and Nip Workbook. 

3. Teach the new words for pages 10-15 in Fluff and Nip 
(those in the second column of the list at the end of the 
book) by any or all of the following wavs: 


(a) Word matching — where two identical sets are made 
of the words to be learned — one for the parent and 
one for the child. Words might be printed with a 
felt pen on pieces of card. The parent displays a 
card and says the word carefully; the child has to 
find a matching card in his set and read the word 
from it. 


word collecting— using cards as for the above 
with a hole punched in the corner of each. Only < 

neCeS5 ? ary - The cards are spread out and r< 
lm * everal tlm ® s b y the parent who gathers th 
them read ' n 9- The child then spre; 

he has read r tneS *1° read them ' keeping all thi 
similar orrect y on a key-ring or someth 

<C) cards made ' Tor (“aTwhen bothd," M 9 *" h* USi " 9 
.He same word 
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on the card must be called. The one who calls first 

TheVh iH Ca K dS M lready P ' ayed as in the original game 
The ch, |d should not win all the time but should win 

often enough for his interest to be kept alive. 

In all of these activities make use of other words besides 
those you are trying to teach and choose these from 
the section of the book he has already read so that there 
are familiar old friends among the strangers; this will 
give extra confidence. 

4. Read pages 10-15 in Fluff and Nip and then consolidate 
by working through pages 11-17 in the Workbook. Then 
ns-read Fluff and Nip from the beginning to page 15. 

5. Teach the new words for pages 16-23 in Fluff and Nip. 
Read this section of the book. Consolidate by pages 18-25 
in the Workbook. Re-read Fluff and Nip pages 10-23. 

6. Teach the new words for pages 24-31 in Fluff and Nip. 
Read this section and then consolidate by pages 26-32 
in the Workbook. Re-read Fluff and Nip pages 16-31. 

7. Read the Playbook, Hide and Seek. Prepare the words if 
the child is having any difficulty in remembering but if he 
is picking up words quite easily try reading it without 
preparation. There are fewer new words than in the 
Reader; the same word but beginning with a capital 
letter is treated as a new word because this is how it 
seems to some children. 

8. Try reading pages 2-6 in Play Time (Book 1) without 
preparing the new words and then consolidate with pages 
3 — 6 in Play Time Workbook. If it is clear that two new 
words to a page are too much for the child to cope with 
easily then prepare each section before he attempts to 
read it. Each section might be about five or six pages. 
The relevant pages in the Workbook are now usually the 
same numbers as those in the Reader. 

9. Phonic work can begin with Play Time. Up to now the 
child has been learning whole words by sight but now 
sounds are stressed for a while. While Play Time is being 
read, play games that train sensitivity to sounds, e g. 
"I spy with my little eye something beginning with 
using the initial sound of the word not the alphabetical 
name of the initial letter. Making up little rhymes can be 
useful too. These can be on the lines of: 

This is Pat; 

He has a cat 

And it is fat. 

10. When about half of Play Time has been read the idea of 
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■I i_ inn thp s 3 itig sound can b© intro - 
families of words all ^ g gt the end of the book (pages 
duced. These can be * to group at a time to prevent 

35-39). Take only one P so|jnd jn cat and ask him to 

confusion. Be9 ' n c 7h„t sound like cat. He might print 'at' 
find other words tnai cards wjth con sonants on 

Zm * give an ini' sound to 'af and make a genuine 

11. When Friends 

Happy Venture Library Books 

, ■ . are available for each stage of the 
These little bookie vocabulary the child has already 

SC ^ me ,hI h R y eaders atd Pfaybooks and are useful for giving" 
met in the Rea ^ having some difficulty in 

emembS words 3 TtaJ are also a help for chNdren who 
Ike better progress if things are done at a rather slower 

pace. 

General Approach to'leaching Reading 

The following points should be noted: 

(a) Children must be allowed to work at their own speed. 
They vary greatly in the rate at which they master 
reading skills and make progress best in a relaxed, 
happy atmosphere. If the Second Stage of the scheme 
has not been completed in Prep. Class it can become 
part of the work in the next class. Form IB. 

(b) Games and activities are useful but they are only aids. 
If a child is impatient with them their usefulness is over. 
It should be kept in mind that children learn to read 
best by reading, i.e. by dealing with continuous material. 
There is prestige value in a 'real' book, together with 
the realisation that progress is being made when a new 
book is begun. 

(c) A child who has read all the material of the scheme up 

to and including Saturday Play and is clearly able to 

progress further without any sense of strain should not 

irfJ held back - 1 lf this happens the School will supply 

rPm'TjfTt !! b ° Ut the rest of the scheme when 
requested to do so. 

POETRY (Choose from the following books) 

Blackwell's Junior Poetry. Book 1 edited by E. Owen (36p). 
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Iona Opie (25p). * m,y " Wb C ° UeCted by Peter and 

Pu . ffin . Book of Ver se edited by Barbara Ireson 
(25p). Happy Landings: poems chosen by Howard Sergeant 

| Evans 35p) C ° me Follow M e: poems for the very young 

Nursery rhymes are found in this list because a wide 
vocabulary is essential before a child is ready to read and 
the traditional rhymes are very rich in word content. 

°° j 1 Blackwell ' s J ur >ior Poetry is specially recom- 
mended for introducing a child to the world of poetry. The 
verses included are varied in character; some might be 
considered difficult for a child of this age but it is inadvisable 
to choose easy verse all the time. Many children are able 
to enjoy the sound of a poem while not fully understanding 
the meaning. Here, as in Tales and Music, it is better to aim 
high than to give the child material that is too babyish. 


WRITING 


Everyday Writing, Book 1 by Ruth Fagg (U.L.P., 21 p). 
Teacher's Book (50p). 

The Everyday Writing scheme aims at teaching children a 
clear, simple handwriting where the letter shapes are made 
from patterns based on natural rhythmic movements with 
no unnecessary strokes or loops. 


Writing materials 


There should be a variety of these; 3B and 2B lead pencils, 
wax crayons, coloured pencils, chalks, pastels and felt pens 
may all be used. 

At first paper should be plain so that patterns and letters 
may be made in the size suited to the child's developing 
skill. When the shapes of the letters have been mastered, 
single guide lines should be used. Care must be taken to 
see that the child understands the positions of stemmed and 
tailed letters (h, f, g, p, etc.) on the line. 

Posture 

The writing position should be well-balanced and relaxed. 
It can be said that good writing begins with the feet. Placing 
the feet straight — if possible flat on the floor — influences the 
whole posture. 

(1) The child should sit up well. A tendency to lean too far 
forward must be corrected at once; if it persists the 
child's sight should be tested. 

(2) The pencil or crayon must be held lightly. If there is a 
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(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


■ •* onW nrpss hard with the index (first) 
tendency to grip it an ° p me practice using only the 
finger there shou ' d fj k ^ Then when the index finger 
thumb and second ri 9 . to be necessary only for 

is made use of again it is seen 

balance. t jn t h e 'valley' between the 

The pencil must not should be in a more 

thumb and the index finger, 

upright position. |d be supported by the writing table; 
Xr^e m « 0U Jfgh.ly%way from the body so ,ha, 

there is ease of movement ^ ^ the w hole hand and 

arnf'not 'fust a movement with the tops of the fingers 

As hi 'fhe h writfng S ot pattern progresses down the paper 
his fhe book or sheet of paper that moves up and not 
.. l:uv that alters. 


Left-handed children 

A child who is decidedly left-handed should not be expected 
to change over to using the right hand. The notes about 
materials and posture all apply but some extra points should 


be watched. . , , , • , , 

(1) The arm is moving towards the body instead of away 
from it with a consequent tendency to cramp and 
tiredness. To combat this effect see that the page or 
sheet of paper is slightly to the left of centre on the 
table so that there is plenty of room for the arm to move 
towards the body. 

(2) The writing hand sometimes covers the work already 
done and causes smudging. To avoid this the pencil 
or crayon should be held 1-1 -j inches from the point 
and not allowed to fall back into the 'valley' between 
the thumb and first finger. 

(3) There is a tendency to more tension in writing than 
with right-handed children. This leads to too strong a 
grip on the writing instrument; for dealing with this see 

osture (2) and make use of plenty of pattern work. 
Pattern-making 


vouna Sh c°hilH ^ re K e u e f ,° rmal WOrk in P rintin 9 the Otters. A 
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ana made with chalk, large crayons or felt pens on 
sheets of paper. The point of the pattern work is to mike 
use of a child s sense of rhythm so that when he progressed 
to linked script it will be easier for this to be rhythm c lid 
even While making a pattern a child might say aloud a 
suitable rhyme or repeated phrase to help him keep to thl 
rhythm. H u,e 

When he begins to form letters and words these should be 
copied from the book; no effort should be made to link ud 
letters. It will be enough of an effort for the child to form 
letters well. 

Pattern-making will continue— but as a parallel activity The 
child may consider forming letters a 'lesson' and pattern- 
making just a game so long as there is a consistent effort to 
improve the patterns all the time — making them more fluent 
and even and varying the size. 

It must be stressed that perfection of letter formation and 
absolute regularity in patterns is not to be expected. The 
aim is that the child learns to form his letters in the correct 
way, i.e. does not start in the wrong place or work back- 
wards, and that he enjoys the rhythm of pattern-making. 


TALES (Choose from the following books) 

More Stories to Read and to Tell: chosen and edited by 
Norah Montgomerie (Bodley Head, £1.80). 

Dear Teddy Robinson by Joan G. Robinson (Young Puffin, 

20p). 

More about Teddy Robinson by Joan G. Robinson (Young 
Puffin, 20p). 

Ponder and William by Barbara Softly (Young Puffin, 20p). 
Ponder and William on Holiday by Barbara Softly (Young 
Puffin, 20p). 

The Adventures of Sam Pig by Alison Uttley (Faber, 30p). 
Milly-Molly-Mandy Stories by Joyce L. Brisley (Young 
Puffin, 25p). 

Magic in My Pocket by Alison Uttley (Young Puffin, 25p). 
Stories are chosen because they are considered to be of 
real literary merit and will read aloud well. Favourite stories 
may be repeated and the child may 'tell back a story or 
part of a story in the case of the long, continuous ones if 
he wishes to do so. If he paints an illustration to the story 
encourage him to tell about this. 

The PNEU Library service is available for members, at home or 
overseas, who wish to use it. An initial deposit of at eas 
£2 00 must be sent for postage. 
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. nv/pr 3 500 books, has a key which gives 

The cataogue o o s, whjch egch boo(< jg suitab | e# 

^TlSSSn' Is’wi&j <o choose the books i, the age 

and tastes of the ’ ^'mav^e^the books a month from the 

Overseas me ™ b ® , a e S e nt out regularly each month, 
date of arrival. Books am sent ^ ^ ^ 

change tlfem as often as they like within the month. Another 

^wo Si bOTks n, ('for e e n ac b h y child)' may be borrowed at a time. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Librarian at 
PNEU headquarters in London. 

history 

Days before History by E. G. Hume (Blackie, 59p) pre- 
ceded by The How and Why Wonder Book of Dinosaurs 

(Transworld, 20p) 

Or followed by Children through the Ages by E. G. Hume 

(Blackie, 75p). 

The book on dinosaurs is recommended for boys. Girls tend 
to prefer the other book but there is no reason why a little 
girl who finds dinosaurs fascinating should not have the 
book about them. 

When the book on dinosaurs is used parents or teachers 
might help with model making by twisting wire into the 
required shape; the bodies can then be built up by the child 
using newspapers and cold water paste or some modelling 
material which will take paint afterwards. 

The something to do’ sections of Days before History on 
pages 23, 33 and 53 contain many suggestions for activities, 
drawings and models. The final one on page 62 rounds off 

the book by describing how a model of a Lake Village might 
be made. 3 

L C tnh re r n tb [° u 9 b tbe Ages the suggestions for activities 
_ paces leillR? Th 6 6nd: ' somethin 9 t0 do and think about' 
the more im/pnt* ° nly meant as suggestions and 

encouraged to follow^h'emu^p. 0 ^ ° ther lde3S should be 

GEOGRAPHY 

Tfe book ° ,h w e lMltora,e y d J an & d D ' G h adsb * < Black ' 49 P> 
should be preceded hv and . each reading of a story 

found in it. Let the child atlTaueS" ° f th !, pictures to be 
pictures up with somethin,-, • dyestions and try to link the 
(Pag* 12 ) something ,n his own experience. 



and pretending to be one of the people^h^'haJ t?= 8S j m ? up 
can help a child to understand and enjoy the lesions ab ° Ut ' 
Reading from the book should be supplemented by plenty of 
outdoor observation studying the district where the chi?d 
IS living. The he of the land, how the people live and wo k 
and the connection between these can be explained to ?he 
child as far as he is able to understand. 

It must be remembered that a child of this age is so small 
that physical features of the landscape seem to be enormous 
and he is so inexperienced that the outside world needs to 
be interpreted for him before he can 'see' it. Left to himself 
it will merely bewilder him and he will concentrate his atten- 
tion on the small things around him. Modelling physical 

features — mountains, islands, valleys, rivers, etc. in a 

sand-tray or in the garden is useful because while playing 
with this small-scale landscape he is learning to 'see' these 
features when he meets them in the outside world. 


NATURE STUDY 


(for pupils in U.K.) 

Looking at Nature, Book 1 by E. Proctor (Black, 49p). 
Seven Animals, Seven Trees, Seven Pond Creatures, Seven 
Birds by E. Johnson (Blackwell, 53p set of four). 

Or (for overseas pupils) 

More Animals from Everywhere by Clifford Webb (Warne, 
90p). How and Why Wonder Book of Wild Animals (Trans- 
world, 20p). Seven Wild Animals, Seven Insects, Seven 
Reptiles, Seven Sea Creatures by E. Johnson (Blackwell, 
53p set of four). 

For suggestions for nature work out-of-doors see Let's Go 
Out by M. Gladding (PNEU, lOp). 

1. Find and name wild flowers; watch animals and birds. 

2. Make flower, bird and insect lists — use large sheets of 
paper on the schoolroom walls. 

3. Keep a nature diary, using a Nature Note Book (15p) for 
brushwork paintings (not pressed flowers) and notes 
dictated by the child. The nature diary may be sent in 
with either the first or second report. 

Nature Study need not be limited to flowers, animals, birds 
and insects. It includes rivers and ponds with their fish; 
the sea if it is accessible: grasses, mosses and ferns, roc s 
of all kinds: the rainbow and clouds: the moon and stars: 
anything and everything that goes to make up the wor o 
nature. 
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Where living andgrowingthing^are ^'['Yurraund- 

whenever possible, be position to encourage 

thefr children without acquisitiveness, to respect 

pSra 9 fertlld7orerf.oS a e ,0 home need no, be dis- 

c7urLg 9 ed-ris airnos, an instinctive action or a ohdd- 

but breaking and pulling up growing ' h ' n 8 s '“ s * J° r 
of destruction should be very firmly ^scouragecL 
A flower or fern that has been brought home can b ® 
as a model for a painting in the nature diary^ A child cannot 
begin too early using water colours and brushes for this 
work. Crayons and felt pens are less trouble to provide and 
they are excellent for other purposes (e.g. pattern work to 
help with writing) but they are not able to achieve the 
results possible with brush painting after some practice. 
Early efforts are bound to be very crude but the child is 
learning all the time. 

Outlines of leaves, petals, etc., should never be drawn in 
pencil. All drawing is done with the brush and as soon as 
he can be taught to manage it a child should have a good 
quality brush which can be used for fine lines. Larger and 
coarser brushes can be kept for work in Art & Craft so that 
when he wants to cover large areas with colour he has a 
suitable instrument. 

The child living abroad in an area where suitable reference 
books in this subject are difficult to find could be taught 
the local names for plants, birds and animals and try to 
describe what he has observed very carefully when he is 
dictating his notes. 


MATHEMATICS 


Let's Explore Mathematics, Book 1 by L. G. Marsh (Black, 
56p). 

The Way to Number. Books 1 to 4 by M. H. Austin (Holmes 
McDougall, 38p each). 

Mathematical apparatus 
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There should be as much variety in this as possible: 

(a) A number track can be drawn or marked out on th 
ground so tha, the child jumps or steps forward < 

sheet'Ht L C0Un,m9 ' 11 mi9ht also be draw " on a 'are 
moved in either direction 6 ^ 3 '° y S °' dier ° r ani ™ 

(b) Counters may be seeds, dried peas buttons bead 
ahells. used matchstioks or any oSrer countable obfect 


S&X jp / C / 


(c) Cuisenaire rods can be useful in places in lot'., c • 
Maths. 1 bu, should no, be boSgh, spec^v 
purpose as any kind of block will do lusr al iL r 7 
work in Mathematics should not be based E 7 
unless the person doing the teaching has a thorough 
knowledge of the system and experience in uTng 0 ^ 

Jars and boxes of various shapes and sizes are useful 
for getting across the idea of large and small, wide and 
narrow, tall and short, etc. 

Cubes such as building blocks left over from the babv 
stage or big, square wooden beads are very useful 
If some commercially-produced apparatus is needed infor- 
mation may be obtained from Galt's, P 0 Box Nn 9 
Cheadle, Cheshire. 4 


(d) 


(e) 


N.B. For recording work done it is much better to make 
little booklets of a few pages than to use a thick exercise 
book which becomes tattered and dirty. These booklets 
should be home-made, sewn or stapled together with the 
outside cover made of gay wall-paper or gift wrapping 
paper. 


Suggested Scheme of Work 
Term 1 (10 weeks) 

Vocabulary 

The child is introduced to a wide range of mathematical 
words. This does not mean words like addition, subtraction, 
plus, minus, etc., but words like: 

big, bigger, biggest, large, long, wide, fat, deep 
small, smaller, smallest, little, short, narrow, thin, 
shallow 

a lot, more, more than, most 

a few, less, less than, least 

first, next, middle, next-to-last, last 

as many, the same, equal, level, enough, not enough 

heavy, light, the same weight, 

long time, short time, the same time 

above, below, between, among, up, down, high, low 

top, bottom, side, end, edge, corner, etc., etc. 

Words like these, which express mathematical ideas, should 
be made use of deliberately in conversation as well as 
during activity work in Maths, time. Use pages 3 to in 
Let's Explore Maths. 1 and make up many other activities 
using the home and the neighbourhood for examples and 
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a, so making use o. apparatus in activity lessons in the 
schoolroom. 


Number symbols 


>r symDoib 

■ orp used it is necessary to get 
Before written numbe threeness etc. The idea of the 

a „ C umb S er ,h mus d , e come ""ore the written symbo, 2. 3 and so 

in IQ in Let's Explore Maths. 1, letting the 
“hifd ?r a a 9 ce S the 0 sh°ape o?the big figure with the tip of a finger 
while saying what the figure contains. 

Example: page 10 — 

While moving a finger down the figure one say 
one ball 
one frog 
one tree 

one engine ONE .... 

Then step up one (with 3 finger) on the number leader. 
Then put one block (or button, seed or shell) on the table 

ONE 

N.B. If a child says instead: 
one ball 
one frog 
one tree 


one engine 


FOUR things — or just FOUR 


let him continue like this for the rest of the number pages, 
i.e. to page 19 because it means he has already grasped the 
idea of number symbols and wants to get on to the counting 
stage. 

Whichever stage has been reached there should be practice 
in writing the number symbols 1 to 10 — not sums, just 
numbers. These can be written fairly large — about an inch 
high and various writing instruments should be used: crayon, 
coloured pencil, felt pen, soft lead pencil, charcoal, etc. 
S be . as nea * and well-formed as the child's 

exnLTn *J? h ! K wnt,n S ''" strument allows. It is advisable to 
explam that there can be two forms of four - it can be 

Matching and making groups 

the Mme^umbTofobMs'e^ "H^" 9 9r ° Upa a " l ) avi "? 
board or plastic) or five or six • 99 c ° n,alners < card ‘ 

number of counters in earh hi ,ars and put the same 
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-une iur eacn place in turn 
Sometimes use one type of counting apparatus an, l 
times use varying types and. if possible, varying coZrs 

and shells. 6 ' 9 ' ° b63dS and buUo " s 
If six counters have been put in each container empty the 
groups out, one at a time, and arrange it so that the groups 
vary in shape and layout though not in number. Once a 
child says firmly that there are SIX no matter how the shapes 
and colours vary and no matter how the group is moved 
around and changed the idea of abstract number is gained 
As long as he is hesitant when colour or size or arrangement 
of the group alters he needs more practice but vary the 
activities as much as possible to avoid the danger of 
boredom. 


For practice in this section use pages 3 to 16 in Way to 

Number 1. 

By the end of the first term a fairly wide mathematical 
vocabulary should have been acquired and number symbols 
have become meaningful rather than mysterious. He should 
know that the size, shape, type or arrangement does not 
affect the number of things in a group — this can be altered 
only when something is added or taken away. 


Term 2(10 weeks) 

Vocabulary work — revision and extension 

Use pages 22, 23 and 29 in Let s Explore Maths. 1 and make 
up other examples. 

Playing with groups 

See pages 24 to 26 in Let's Explore Maths. 1. Use blocks 
and counters of all kinds; sometimes mix the apparatus and 
sometimes use one type. This work should be recorded in 
the book for written work. Head the page 'groups of 4 , 
'groups of 9' and the child draws his groups to record them. 
Page 27 develops this group making to the forming of geo- 
metrical shapes (without using the word, of course). For 
this work apparatus of regular shape is needed. Blocks 
could be used for building up, used matches of even lengt 
for laying on the table or board to make shapes. Circu ar 
shapes could be grouped together or diamond shapes use 

for patterns. .. . 9 

For further practice with groups use Way to Num 

pages 8 to 18. 
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Counting beyond 10 , _ 

Look a, the number ladder on pages 30/^1 Let s » 

Maths. 1. Begin by u ung i this . » ™ , u ou t-of- 

rung needed or ^°^ b s e ; P t ^ c c k ° U 0 r '' er th e ground so that the 

ehMcaTstep or£mp on while counting. When some of 
mifwork is being recorded in the book explain that + is 
"way ofwriting -count on’ and begin to use ,t. 

The symbol 0 

IRP naae 17 of Way to Number 1 to explain 0 as a sign 
fornoTng - nothing - emptiness. Show the child plenty 
of other examples; a box with no chocolates 0 chocolates, 
a pocket with nothing in it — 0 things; an empty house — 
0 people. To practise this use pages 18-27 in Way to 
Number 1. 

Addition of groups 

Use pages 34 and 35 in Let's Explore Maths. 1 and make 
up further examples of addition of groups. The answers to 
the questions should be recorded in the child's book for 
written work and the sign + used. 

The parts of 10 

The story' of 8 on page 36 of Let's Explore Maths. 1 leads 
to the parts of 10 on page 37. Play with the 'story' of 8 and 
then the 'stories' of 5, 6 and 7 as suggested. The parts of 
10 on page 37 are important because our number system is 
based on 10. Use many activities to illustrate the parts of 
10 until the arrangements of the numbers forming it are 
thoroughly known. 

Revision 

!5! ay 1 ° M Um !? er r page 28 10 the end. 

The Way to Number 2, pages 20 to 27. 


fluently, addtng 1 sma^qro^nr^ ^ C u' ld should be counting 
the + sign with understand °* ™ mbers together and using 
of place value yet- 10 is 10 should be no mention 

to the tens' column. Numbers us^ri £ ompl,cation of carrying 
small. used in written sums must be 
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Term 3 (10 weeks) 


More vocabulary 


Use pages 32 and 40 in Let's Explore Maths 
lots of other examples. 


1 


and make up 


Counting 


with a number track, 
this way. 


Large numbers can be managed orally 


Problems 


Explain how different books show they want you to tell 
them something: Let's Explore and Way to Number both use 
a box in places and the latter often uses a large dot; it might 
also be * or a ?. It can be anything except a number because 
it means a number has to be found out. There should be 
written practice using various symbols to show a missing 
number is to be found. 

Methods of recording work 

In the book for written work use the vertical as well as the 
horizontal way of setting out, explaining that 2 + 2 = 4 can 
just as well be 2 
+ 2 


When the plus sign is used in vertical recording it is ad- 
visable to write in on the left because the Alpha and Beta 
Mathematics books used higher up the School put it in this 
position. 

There might be some practice in changing sums recorded in 
one way to the same sum but recorded differently. 


Multiplication 

Turn to the counting on by 'giant strides' on page 41 of 
Let's Explore Maths. 1. Work through examples A and B. 
on this page and then make the pattern of numbers as 
suggested. Introduce the sign x by explaining that it is 
quicker to write at the 6th step 6 x 2 = 12 just as it is 
quicker to say six times two is twelve than to say two an 
two and two and two, etc., etc. In this way write out the 
2 times table but do not push the child to try to ear [Y,. , 
heart — some children will be eager but others wou 
it a worry. The child still has his apparatus to us ® 
the answer to a sum like 4 x 2 = ? He can discover 


siXbp 2t>a^c( to 


his apparatus to check the answer. 

Take Plenty of time over this stage. Introduce some muhi- 
Ihcation by 3 and 4 but keep all numbers very small. Do 
practice from Way to Number 4, pages 14, 15, 21, 22, 23, 
26 and 31 There there are addition sums on the same page 
point out the difference between the s,gn + and the s.gn x. 
More work with groups 

See oaoes 42 and 43 of Let s Explore Maths. 1 for work 
w“h groups of 7. Make groups of 5. 6 and so on using the 

same kind of drawings. 


Subtraction 

Use the number ladder on pages 46/47 of Let s Explore 
Maths. 1 first for addition revision — counting on — and then 
for beginning subtraction — counting back. Introduce the sign 
as being a quicker way of writing counting back .6 — 2 = 4 
is the same as 6 count back 2 comes to 4 and takes less 
time to write down. Mention too that people who do not 
understand English understand 6-2 = 4. That these are 
grown-up signs used all over the world is an idea that 
interests many children. 

No subtraction that involves a sum like 21 

- 7 


is introduced yet; this is done in Form IB. 

Practice work can be from Way to Number 2, page 28 to the 
end; this will revise addition too. 

Halves and quarters 

Use pages 30 and 37 in Way to Number 3 and page 18 in 
Way to Number 4. 

General Practice 

Ihf'cln bp U p, b a7, 3 ' ?l 9es 4 ,0 29 and 31 to 36 (much of 

needed) Wav to No u Ut a 0P a ratus will still be used where 
needed). Way to Number 4, pages 25, 28, 32 and 34. 
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and subtract?on hav^been ^ multiplication 

bers and various ways of recordfnn th USm? ! Very Smal1 num ‘ 

ding the work done. The signs 




+ x - should be understood and also the sign - but thp 
idea of place value ..e. that a 2 might mean a 20~or a 200 
depend, ng on its place has not been mentioned though the 
child will, in fact, know this fairly well iust from * h 
numbers written down. JUSt from seein 9 

Apparatus has been freely used throughout the vear and 
will continue to be used in the next class. Form IB for s"x 
year-olds. ’ lur SIX ' 


If a child is obviously ready for Term 2's work before the 
first term is over he should not be held back. If this whole 
scheme of work is finished well before the end of the 
Preparatory year and the child is quite ready to go on 
apply to the School for the next stage of work i e the 
one set for Form IB. 


MUSIC 


Singing 


The Oxford Nursery Song Book edited by Dr. P. Buck 
(Oxford, 45p). 


Piano 


Modern Course for the Piano by John Thompson (Chappell): 
Teaching Little Fingers to Play (30p): The First Grade Book 
(45p). 

Ten Nursery Rhymes for Four Little Hands by E. Belchamber 
(Chappell 21 p): Ten More Nursery Rhymes for Four Hands 

(21 p ) . 

Try to provide plenty of music to listen to and do not feel 
that this must be 'children's music'. As with poetry, children 
are often fascinated by the sound itself without troubling too 
much about meaning. 

A variety of songs should be provided; a child should be as 
rich in the songs he knows as he is in stories. 

Parents who feel they need help from records should apply 
to the School for a leaflet which lists those available— music 
for movement, for the percussion band, nursery rhymes, 
singing games, traditional songs, etc. Overseas members 
may order records from: Export Department, Army and Navy 
Stores Ltd., 105 Victoria Street, London SW1E 6QX. 

ART & CRAFT 

Something to Do by Septima (Young Puffin, 25p). 

This is an excellent book containing ideas for things to ma e, 
games to play, verses, simple recipes, information a ou 
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a- A- cw\ o/ / A 


. . i kiot^rx/ Thp seasonal activities are based 

^the n British U seasons and weather but^ven these sections 

Freedom^ to^experiment'an^ improvise is more important 
atthte sttfle than neatly executed, finished productions. 
Self confidence and ingenuity are to be encouraged. 

Art work should be large and bold, using crayons, pastels, 
charcoal, chalks or powder paint on big sheets of sugar 
paper if this is available; large brushes should be used with 
the powder paint. If possible, allow the child to paint stand- 
ing in front of a small easel or improvised support for a 
drawing board and encourage him to walk away and look 
at his work from a distance. Allow plenty of opportunity for 
purely imaginative work and for illustrations of stories heard 
in class. 

Craft work should be simple and usually finished in one 
lesson. Few children of this age are able to remain interested 
in a piece of work that has to be left aside for a few days 
or perhaps a week until the next lesson. 


Suggestions: 


1. Work with torn, coloured paper: — the child makes 
pictures with paper instead of paint; pieces of paper can 
be large or small and might be torn from pictures in 
magazines, adverts in newspaper colour supplements, 
etc. This does not mean that these pictures are cut out 
whole or that parts of them— flowers, birds, ships, etc. — 
are chosen because of what they represent. These maga- 
zines are used just for the sake of providing pieces of 
coloured paper for the child to use. Gummed or un- 
gummed coloured paper may be bought from school 

hlrlhTnS b . Ut lt 's ex P ensive and the colours are often 
h ^? r,n9 -. Magazine Pictures and adverts can be 

variety of uT 9 3 " d ° ften make use of a wide 

to r rL°Lred n a ‘n Wh h en 3 u' d is USed t0 waking with 
° rn ; coloured paper he can begin to cut some nieces if 

W' s T pose F °* " 

called 'baby scissors' arl * * really can cut— blunt so- 
should not begin this kind of ° f money ’ A chi,d 

to too much fiddling about ^rvino^t 0 ^' 09 3S th ' S ' eadS 
shape and not enonnh ™ * try n ? t0 cut out the right 
whole. ° U9h conc entration on the picture as a 

woot 9 etc W °at ^|| paoers U 5® ° f cloth '. seeds, twigs, 
or pattern. nd P ain t to build up a picture 
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3. Modelling with clay — or if this is nnt u. 

c 0 an m b a e e paim r e m d ,0r This 

4. Modelling with plasticine which does not harden and can 
be used repeatedly: one colour plasticine is preferabte 
f several colours are used the effect is very streaky when 

,t ey HE m ' Xed t0 9 ether « they are bound to be when 
the child wants to destroy what he has made and beqin 
again. Some disadvantages to plasticine are that it cannot 
be painted and some children strongly dislike the smell 
and feel of it. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

This should be largely free play and out-of-doors whenever 
possible. Ideas for games are to be found in Something to 
Do — see Art & Craft section. Swimming, dancing, climbing 
(i.e. scrambling round and exploring the neighbourhood) are 
all valuable ways of making use of a child's energy. 






